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THE ANNIVERSARIES. 

The Religious Magazine for July among other 
good things contains an excellent article by the 
Editor on the Anniversary week, from which we 
extract the concluding portions. 


‘‘In this connexion, let me say a word of var- 
ious meetings of philanthropic bodies, devoted 
each one to the propagation of some specific 
branch of reform, the abolition of some especial 
form of evil. 1 need not name them more parti- 
cularly. In their origin, and in their great aim, 
such associations, among us, are doubtless actua- 
ted by very high and generous principles. ‘They 
accomplish, especially in the earlier stages of 
their existence, a great deal of good, generally, I 
think, more good than harm. They break up 
the surrounding indifference; call public attention 
to old and familiar abuses, and often sit in oper- | 
ation a movement that terminates in a triumph | 
of justice and right, over oppression, iniquity and 
wrong. Nor will I object wholly to these asso- | 
ciations on the ground that they ere associations, 
They may sometimes, it is true, endanger indi-| 
viduality, infringe on personal freedom, and put 
the many under the dictation and control of a| 
few partisan leaders. Yet on the whole combin- | 
ed action is far more effective than separate, iso- | 
lated action, and its perils can be avoided. But! 
what seems to me above all to be lamented in| 
these reformatory bodies, is that after they have | 
espoused a sacred and noble cause, have identi- | 
fied themselves with it, have prosecuted it man- | 
fully for a certain distance, they do by and bye, | 
by some strauge fatality and fallibility, just like 
the sects in the Church, partially forget their 
grand calling, lose sight of their lofty distinction | 
and fall down to petty wranglings and disputings | 
about mere measures, with one another. They | 
form parties; choose captains; take hostile atti- 
tudes; and in a foolish war of words about unes- 
sential things, waste the strength and means! 
which they ought to exert in extinguishing the | 
evil that first rallied them together, — while | 
meantime that evil is flourishing and growing | 
stronger, amidst their mutual contentions. The | 
enemy is safe and mustering recruits while they | 
re disputing in their own camp. This is one | 
mournful and shameful drawback on the proceed- | 
ings of some of these bodies. Another is, that | 
hungry office-seekers sometimes creep in among | 
them; men; whose motives, there is reason to| 
fear, have more reference to the salary paid them | 
than to the righteous principles they advocate, | 
so that large sums are swallowed up by selfish | 
and private advantage, in useless machinery,— | 
sums which ought to be consecrated to a consci- 
entious furtherance of the truth. And yet anoth- 
er reproach on some of these philanthropic bodies 
is that they grow self-confident and bigoted; use 
denunciatory language respecting those who hon- 
estly differ from them; are uncivil and coarse; 
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| 


injure the principles they profess to prize by bad | + 


temper; drive men away from the truth instead | 
of drawing them towards it; and follow one idea 

till it upsets and thrusts out all other and equally 

important ones from their minds. It has heomas | 
tco true that many of the bitterest bigots of our | 
day are the so-called philanthropists of our day. 
Those that advocate the largest liberty are found 

drawing the narrowest lines; and the same voices | 
that ery up Christian love breathe hatred and | 
cursing. Let us hope, and in our sphere let us | 
labor, that this stigma may be wiped off, and that | 
this mournful and hurtful inconsistency may cease. 

It may be that the Christiaan Church, in its regu- 
lar administrations, is more slow to enter into | 
these reforms than these special associations; 
and that for various reasons. But when it does 
enter into them, and with all its wise and migh- 
ty energies take serious hold of them, it is true, 
and it is shown I thmk by some recent examples 
in our midst, that it does so to much better pur- 
pose, In a purer and more thoughtful spirit, and 
with more consistent and really effective meas- 
ures, than any other institution on earth. 

‘This brings me to speak briefly of the anni- 
versary meetings of our own brotherhood ,—of 
what we call our own denomination. I need not 
deseribe them, for it is to be supposed their do- 
ings are already generally known, either by at- | 
tendance upon them, or by reports of them. But 
I wish only to notice the proofs that appeared in 
the course of these meetings, that the religious 
body to which we belong has lately made a con- 
siderable and highly creditable progress, both in 
respect to freedom and the spiritual life. | 

One of these is the topie I was just now speak- | 
ing of, —that of reforms, the extinction of slavery, 
war and intemperance. However backward our 
brethren, like other denominations, (and they | 
have never been more so, but rather less than 
others,) may have been, for any reason, to enter | 

upon a candid and full discussion of these mat- 
ters in former years the neclect cannot be chare- 
ed upon us any longer If these were called 

‘exciting subjects’ and were therefore evaded 
and put by formerly, the action of the present | 
year shows that they will be shunned no longer: 
that the opinion is now held that the very fact | 
that they are exciting shows that all good men | 
ought to be reasonably excited about them; and 
that we cannot be true to our vocation as stand- 
ing in the front rank of Christian laborers, with- | 
out openly censuring what is so full of sin, and} 
so utterly hostile to all the truths and influences | 
of the Gospel of Christ, as intemperance, slavery 
and war, and their kindred vices, such as sensu- 
ality, politieal corruption and commereial dishon- 
esty. We are outgrowing timidity, even the ex- 
cessive fear of giving offence, and are getting 
into the liberty and manly, moral ,independeuce 
that beeome our position and professions, and 
make men true children of God. Read the res- 
olutions adopted and the addresses made in the 
American Unitarian Association, or refer to the 
discussions and votes of the Ministerial Confer- 
ence, touching the present hostile attitude of our 
governinent aud Mexico, and the cause of it, and 
you will see how advanced is the ground we 
have occupied, aud what reason we have to thank 
God and take courage. 

The second point on which we may congratu- 
late ourselves in the result of these gatherings, 
is the increased theological toleration, the enlarg- 
ed temper of charity that was manifest in them, 
both towards those out of our boundaries, and 
those who have been honestly compelled to differ 
within them. The excellent determination seems 
to have been taken afresh,—which indeed we 
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| deed. j 


| pointed sequence. 


| great pleasure. 
| ourselves, and we rejoice to see thus eloquently 


| words,—that right opinion must be the antece- 


which, kept inviolate, will serve above all others 
to bind us indissolubly together, and to plant the 
Christian faith on immovable foundations, in our 
hearts, , 

The third encouraging point brought out by 
these occasions has been the better understand- 
ing that has grown up between portions of our 
body who hold unlike views of the value and ex- 
pediency of multiplying extra religious meetings 
and measures, of the best method by which the 
laity may attest their religious earnestness, of 
giving a more prominent place to the social ele- 
ment in religion, and the sympathetic effect of 
the relation of religious experience. Here, as in 
the other case, there is evidently more candid 
charity, a more harmonious feeling, and a strong- 
er disposition to concede and conciliate, to ‘prove 
all things and hold fast to that which is good,” 
than before these anniversaries took place. In 
this, again, we do and will rejoice. We seem 
to belong to a body so conscious of strength and 
right, that they have taken up the laudable re- 
solve, once for all, that, let what will happen, 
they will not be driven asunder, by anything 
minor or secondary to the building up of the 
kingdom of practical righteousness in the souls 
of mankind. 

There were other services held in the course 
of the anniversary week, for the more immediate 
object of religious worship, for the united adora- 
tion of God the Father of all our blessings, and 
for awakening the spiritual life in individual 
hearts. When engaged in with a truly reveren- 
tial and humble spirit, no exercises can be more 
solemnly impressive, or more deeply beneficial 
fon all action, thought and feeling than these.— 
They bring home the serious conviction of per- 
sonal accountability, and lead the penitent soul 
into the near presence of the Almighty Judge. 
In this regard we cannot conceive a more appro- 
priate and affecting solemnity than that assem- 
bling of Christian believers, which took place at 
the close of the week’s transactions, for the tran- 
quil and soothing commemoration of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, the Great Teacher, Reformer, and Ex- 
ample of the world, around the table of his dying 
love. Itis beautifully fitting that this feast of 
affection, and this benediction of peace, should 
conclude these earnest deliberations, harmoniz- 
ing every discordant element, and making all 
hearts one. 

Finally let us not forget one of the incidental 





which is the hospitality they call out among our 
citizens, and the kind offices they create between 
the dwellers in city and country. There isa 
festive character in these meetings; and it is right 
there should be, for joy and hope are among the 
true elements in our Christian religion. It is 
well that these courtesies and friendlinesses and | 
hospitalities should be cherished among us. ‘They | 
establish a real fellowship in all good works.— | 
They do something to multiply and strengthen | 
the ties that make firmer even that temple of the | 
true Church, which is founded on the Rock of 
Ages. They remind us of those ancient and | 
hallowed festivals which the devout Hebrews 
kept, when holy Jerusalem, the city of the Lord, | 
‘‘beautiful for situation,’’ called up the children | 
of Israel from al] the valleys and hill-sides of 
Judea to worship their God in the beauty of ho- | 
liness, and when every household within her | 
borders touched by the scene threw open its doors | 
with fraternal greetings and a cordial welcome, 
to devout and grateful guests, even to the pil- 
grim and the stranger. 


| 


j 





‘*Were easiness of condition the favorable, it 
would have been the undoubted lot of all men: 
but neither the one nor the other is the case. 
Tempe was the loveliest valley of a lovely land, 
but it is not famed for any illustrious birth or | 


On evergreen banks, and amid beautiful sce- 
nery, we may not all inhabit, and we cannot; 
but we all may do better, by each one of us 
opening in his soul a well of living water, 
springing up for us, into more than mortal life. 
There are many who have done it betimes, and 
who have experienced the stream of their lives 
running among the pleasantnesses of youth, 
through manhood, and along the road of age, 
right into the ocean of eternity, and the last day 
as pure as ever, and as gladsome also and fresh 
to the feeling.” [Martyria. 





Right Opinion the Foundation of Right Action: sought in 
a free and Catholic Spirit, a primary Object of every 
Christian Union. A Sermon preached at the first 
Meeting of the Western Unitarian Union, held at 
Taunton, April 21, 1846. By the Rev. George Arin- 
strong, A. B., T. C. D. London: Chapman, Broth- 
ers, Newgate street. Bristol: H. C. Evans, Clare 
street. 

We have perused this discourse with very 

We have always maintained 


defended, the author’s doctrine respecting the 
reality and importance of truth; and we cannot 
help feeling that he has chosen a subject pecu- 
liarly suited to the wants of the time, and treated 
it at once with power and with feeling. Ear- 
nestly recommending the discourse for perusal, 
we shall endeavor, by a few extracts, to show 
the character of its contents. The following im- 
portant passave is from the preface:— 

**It has been the desire of the Author of this 
Discourse, to impress the reader with the follow- 
ing views.— 

That ‘‘all errors must be deviations from the 
path of real good ,’’— 

That truth, therefore—or the seeing of things 
as they really are,—‘‘must ever be the interest 
of the majority of mankind.” 

That the seeing things in their true light,—is 
the proper preparation for avoiding that which is 
evil, and pursuing that which is good. In other 


dent wo right action; especially as we know, 
that from right intentions, merely,—under the 
guidance of false impressions,—the most deplor- 
able mischiefs have ensued. 

hat experience is the providential teacher and 
test of what opinionsare right. But because the 
connection of opinions with their just results is 
not always imimediate,—and is liable to be set 
aside, or made obscure, by intrusive causes,— 
therefore Christianity was graciously designed to 
be, not so much a guide, asa companion and a 
help,—and thus to be aunlary to the moral in- 
fluences already existing. Consequently, that 
the question not only of its meaning, but of its 
authority, assuines an importance second to none 
that can engage tWe attention of thinking and 
earnest men. 

Wanting impression—wanting foree—wanting 
collateral aid, there are elements in Christianity, 
—considered as supernatural,—capable of yield- 
ing these. But it has two dangers to contend | 
with. Some, by superadding unintelligible and 
incongruous ideas, would weaken, by obscuring 
it; and leave it little else than a purposeless and 
tormenting puzzle. Others, by depriving it of 
every thing properly supernatural, would equally 
or more fatally, assail a resolving it into a 
system merely human—yet full of enigmatic and 





were bound to adhere to by all our previous pro- 
testations, but which has possibly been a little 
hazarded of late in some quarters,—that the wid- 
est variance of theological] speculation shall cre- 
ate no breach of forbearance, affection, and good 
brotherhood, so long as sincerity of spirit, a de- 
vout life, and a reverence for the character and 
teaching of the author of our faith, remain unim- 
pared. Nothing I trust and believe, shall be 
able henceforth to break that principle of our 
doctrine. It has been tried, and has outlived the 
Severest test. Ido not know the body of men, 
et Ne circle of religious sects throughout the 
tnd dietne of dalngs faces as, af ome 
I regard this Ss sur maar ane 
he. dar as our glory, one of our most dis- 

Suished honors, and if held fast in time to 
come, our salvation. For it is this very thing, 








these two co-existing circumstances,—namely, 
in our need for a higher direction, and in our 
ah to comprehend, apply, and rejoice in it. 
A 


—that, while his weakness humbles him into a 
necessity, his intelligence raises him into a fit- 


inexplicable circumstances. 

With neither of these ean we be satisfied. To 
the former we Would say—Give us a religion in 
which, as reasonable men, we can believe. To 
the latter we would say,—Give us a religion in 
whieh, as weak and fallible men, we can confide. 
lhe Gospel invites us to stand upon a rock ;— 
we would not, with either of you, be tempted to 
substitute a cloud.’’ 

The next we shall take relates to the suitable- 
ness of Revelaticn to our nature and wants:— 


“Now there is surely something significant in 


the fact, distinctive of man above all creatures 








and attendant advantages of these occasions, 
| 
| 
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| and very fascinating principle,---‘ Ah! let ours be 


| teenth century of the Gospel era (which reckons 


| the fact will remain, in spiritual as in natural 
| things, that if we would expect, effects, we must 


ness for it. 
is exposed to disturbing causes, and must often 


choice,—of doubt—of diffieulty—of toil ; ‘all, 
more or less, causes of erraney ;—and all, in 
proportion, evincing the expediency and suita- 
bleness of an occasional and corrective interven- 
tion: while equally, Reason—so god-like as it 
is,—would know, as no lesser endowment could 
know, the dignity, the glory, and the joy, of the 
intercourse and communing by which it was 
strengthened, assured, and blessed! In truth, 
and in fine,—the capacity itself implies the gift. 
God does nothing in vain:—and the presumption 
was, therefore, as reasonable as it was consoling 
—that not more desirable it was, that these aid- 
ing manifestations of the Deity should be,—than 
it was intrinsically probable they would be. 

So that the aspect under which we may view 
our nature is this,—power conjoined with de- 
pendence ; and capacity for progress, with a na- 
tive inertness, if not an absolute unfitness, to en- 
ter and travel onward by the needed and proper 
path. We had the organ of vision, but wanted 
a light. We had the power of motion, but 
wanted an impulse. We had a desire to ad- 
vance, but needed a way to be opened to us, and 
a finger to point the direction. » And so from all 
time a voice has been heard,—‘This is the way, 
walk ye init.’ ‘Look unto me, and be ye 
saved.’ ‘I am the light of the world ; he that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.’ ”’ 


The following is Mr. Armstrong's high esti- 
mate of the Unitarian faith:— 


“And this, my friends, to day is our case,— 
is our posture. AJ] that the world had gathered 
before, or has husbanded since, of the spiritually 
good or true,—all that experience suggests, that 
the judgment approves, that the affections ac- 
knowledge--all in relation to God, and sympathy 
with man, which the world’s best wisdom has 
built up, and is building, for its opinion—conse- 
crating for its homage—cherishing for its hope— 
and aiming at and reverencing for its duty—all 
is summed up in that brief but pregnant confes- 
| sion conveyed in our text, ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God ;’—or, as it is more 
| briefly, though equivalently, told in Mark,— 
‘Thou art the Christ;’—and again, in Luke,— 
‘The Christ of God.’ This was Simon’s belief, 
and it is ours.” 

We must find room for the following argu- 
ment :— 





Reason is a high attribute ;—but it 


be affected by influences of imagination,—of 


to tell. Freely we have formed—freely we re- 
taln,—none imposing,—none restraining ,—the 
conceptions we have reached for ourselves,—and 
us freely, as lovingly, and longingly would com- 
municate to others,—of the dealings of our 
gracious Father, with his erring and sinning 
children! We believe that God may be traced 
through his works ; felt through his spirit ; and 
conformably with these,—but with evidence 
more strong, satisfaction more sure, seen— 
through his Son, And believing fally, uniting 
freely, and breathing these thoughts in our wor- 
ship,—we think we have a truth worth the lov- 
ing, and worth the giving ;—and would rise 
from that worship, embracing our brethren in 
desire,—and for their sike,—the truth’s sake, — 
the world’s sake—for God's sake,—would make 
all men,—would they but hear us,—as true, as 
wise, as happy as ourselves!’ [London In- 
quirer. 


ELECTION OF POPE. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser gives 
the following article, translated froma French 
paper, describing the mode of election in the 
choice of a Pope. We know not the source from 
which it was taken, and therefore do not vouch 
for its authority. 


The conclave, as it is called, is entered upon 
at the close of the novendiali, or nine days ap- 
propriated to the funeral ceremonies. It is held 
in the Quirinal palace, to which the Cardinals 
repair in procession. Soon after their arrival 
they take an oath to observe the apostolical con- 
stitutions regulating their proceedings, which 
are read by the senior Cardinal. After this they 
retire to their cells, where they receive the vis- 
its of the deplomatic body, of the prelates and of 
the Roman nobility. Ata designated hour, gen- 
erally far in the night, the master of ceremonies 
after having rung a bell three times, pronounces 
hefore the cells the words ‘‘ertra omnes,’’ which 
are the signal forclosing the doors. All visiters 
then leave the palace. 

The sacred College is formed, when it is com- 
plete, of seventy Cardinals, to wit: six subur- 
ban Cardinals; being the Bishops of Veletri, 
Saint Rufino, Fraseati, Albano, Palestrino and 
Sabino ; fifty Cardinal priests, amoag whom are 
Archhishops and Bishops of foreign countries ; 
and fourteen Cardinal deacons. But the number 
of seventy is never complete ; at present there 
are, it is believed, but sixty Cardinals. The 





‘*We have heard of societies entertaining the | 
question, —‘Christianity without a Creed.’ The | 
solecism is manifest :—the inadvertency altogeth- 
er marvellous ; Christianity itse!f isa Creed. It} 
tells us, or professes to tell, what its subject— 
which is no other than Christ,—both was, and 
spake, and did ; the things he taught; the sane- 
tions he enfurced ; the promises’ he proclaimed ; 
and the authority whereby he claimed, and prov- 
ed his claim to, a deference which would brook 
no rivalry from a Priesthood in its Sanhedrim,— 
a Plato in the schools,—ora ‘Tully in the Forum! 

‘*We have heard, again, of societies constitu- 
ting themselves on that apparently very amiable 


a union of hearts, not of heads.’ Now, we 
grant that this principle of love is the great thing, 
the greatest of things. Itis what the world 
wants ; and is well nigh—even in this our nine- 





, > | 
rather by cycles than by facts)—lost for the want 


of! But love, like everything else, must have 
a source ;—divine as a plant is, it must have a| 
root. And until the plant shall invert its posi-| 
tion, and forsake its nature, until it shall shoot its 
plumule to the earth, and its pedicle to the air, 


expect and seek them in the order of their ap- 
An Apostle has given us 
some hints upon this matter. ‘Though the ‘end 
of the commandment be charity ,’—it must come, 
in the first instance, not only of ‘a pure heart, 
but of afaith unfeigned.’ It would be an ill com- 
pliment to that divine virtue, to leave eut that 
clause in its burning description by the Apostle, 
that, ‘ Charity rejoiceth in the truth!’ The faith 
then, the opinion, the creed, must first be such 
as to command our rational assent. And a prac- 
tical opinion once carried into the understanding, 
it is the business of the feeling, strengthened and | 


. . - . | 
directed by its elder guide, to carry it out again | 
| 


into the hfe. Heaven grant us more of this | 
We cannot have too much of it; but | 


| 





feeling ! 
to have it with safety, to have it with its bless- | 
ing, we must have it under guidance. The! 
purest of all feeling, love, in more than one ap- | 
plication, has been rightly painted ‘blind.’ It is | 
like that principle, conscience, of which we have | 
spoken,—the seat of emotion, of impulse ; es- | 
sential for impression, for diffusion, for earnest 

and effective action; but without light, without 

rule, without reason, right reason, has been | 
plastic to every ill, and cause of as much woe to | 
men as there have been errors in all the world! | 
Therefore, let us learn to think aright; let us| 
pray, and strive, and work, and join,—if by any | 
means we may help each other,—to think aright! | 
or mayhap (it has happened before), that the 
love that is in‘ hearts’ may apply its torch to 
the bodies of men, for the good of their souls ; 


iname ; then he makes a fold, so as to cover the 


' his ballot. 


senior cardinal is the chief of the ordet of the 
Bishops ; the oldest Cardinal priest is the chief 
of the order of priests, and the same rule prevails 
in the order of deacons. 

There are three modes of election—that by in- 
spiration, or acclamation ; that by compromise ; 
and that by ballot. 

The election by inspiration is when the Car- 
dinals give their suffrages viva voce and unani- 
mously.—This mode is unfrequent—having oc- 
curred only in the choice of Gregory XIII and 
Sextus Quintus. Compromise is when the 
Cardinals agree among themselves to nominate 
delegates who shall appoint the new Pontiff. 
All the Cardinals present must unite in a com- 
promise ; the opposition of one is sufficient to 
prevent it. This mode also is rare, having been 
employed only in the case of Clement V. 

The mode by ballet and accession is the most 
usual. The balloting takes place twice each 
day until a Pope is elected—in the morning, af- 
ter mass, and in the afternoon. On the morn- 
ing after the forming of the conclave, at eight 
o’clock, the master of ceremonies sounds a bell, 
and twice again at intervals of half an hour, 
each time exclaiming, before the door of each 
cell, ‘Ad Capellam Domini.”’ The Cardinals 
attend mass and receive the commuhion. ‘They 
then refresh themselves in their cells, and after- 
ward unite in the chapel to ballot. 

The youngest Cardinal deacon draws from a 
bag of violet damask, containing little wooden 
balls on which are inscribed the names of all the 
Cardinals present, three balls, desiguating thus by 
lot the three who are to act as tellers. In the same 
manner are designated the visiters of the sick, 
whose office is to collect the ballots of such Car- 
dinals as are unable, through illness or infirmity, 
to leave their cells. ‘These officers are thus 
designated by lot every day, if the election is 
protracted beyond one day. 

The tellers then take their places at the table 
of the ballot, on which is placed a casket with 
an opening iu the cover, destined for the ballots 
of the sick or infirm Cardinals. The tellers open 
the casket, turn it upside down to show that it 
is empty, lock and place it in the hands of the 
visiters. 

The ballots are slips of paper about eight 
inches long and four wide, and are divided by 
parallel lines inte spaces or partitions, each of 
which has its particular use. The voter writes 
in the first space, ‘*.go Cardmalis’’ with his 


writing, and seals it ; in another space he writes 
‘*Eligo insummon Pontificem,’’ with the name of 
the Cardinal for whom he votes, and in like man- 
ner covers this with a sealed fold; then, in 
another space he puts a number, or a motto, or 
any device which he may seleet; to designate 
Care is taken that the writing under 


; benignant and patriarchal ininistrations, he feels 


and sermons on ‘charity’ (it was done to our 
Latimer and Ridley) be preached to the victim 
while writhing at the stake. 

‘A union of hearts, not of heads!’ Why, if 
Charity rejoiceth in the truth,—must it not be 
for its good’s sake,—its worth’s sake,—its hap- 
piness’s sake ’—and because it ever must be 
better fur men to apprehend therm as they are, 
aod not as they are not? And must not ail this 
be matter for the jadgment? You will say, per- 
haps, it was Calvin’s truth that burned Servetus. 
Yes—such truth as he had. But if he had more 
truth, that fire would never have been lighted! 
As it was, it never entered into his heart to pre- 
vent or extinguish it. Nay,—we would not be 
uneharitable even to Calvin; and we think it 
might be shown,—that it was because he held 
such truth as he had, -in love,—that he ap- 
jlied it to so dismal and disastrous a purpose ! 
He, and the ‘gentle’ Melancthon together,— 
who had one common mind on this subject and 
this deed,—had a deep concern for the poor souls 
of men !—and the way to have directed that coa- 


cern aright,—would have been to prove him, and 


the men of his time, victims of a monstrous in- 
tellectual delusion. For,—if the truth he held, 
was of that value he supposed,—it must have 


been when embraced with a real, not a profes- 


sed belief. But, in order to be real, it must 
have been free ;—and, if free to be accepted ,— 
by the very necessity of the hypothesis, free, 
also, to be rejected. The not seeing this, was 
Calvin’s blunder :—and you might have argued 
to his * heart,’ till erack of doom, without effect, 
—till you had dislodged this wretched blunder 


| from his metaphysical head.’’ 


Once more :— 

“Our Creed, what is it !—God, the Almighty, 
saving, or willing to save, the world from its 
miseries and sins, by his Son, Jesus: whom,— 
having raised from the dead, he hath thereby 
made, and proved to be, both Lord and Christ ! 
A simple thing, is it not t—placed by the side 
of some others we could name! But of such 
grandeur in its simplicity,—of such power, if 
taken to the soul,—that we want nothing but to 
believe it, and to make it believed,—to create 
the world afresh, and surround ourselves with a 
new heavens and a new earth! Creed *!—what 
nation, what people, what world, could want 
more? What people, what party, what church, 
what heart, could ever,—in solemn moment,— 
desire to have less? And then, for a Church— 
being on this rock built,—how are we circum- 
stanced for that ’—how have we got at this rock, 
and how are we building, or desiring to build, 
thereon for ourselves, and such of the Lord’s 
people as he may give us to be dwellers in his 
spiritual temple with ust 

‘‘Blessed be God,—it is not far to go, or long 


the folds cannot be seen through the paper or 
otherwise. The blank ballots are contained in 
two silver vases, placed on tables. 

The oldest member of the Sacred College is 
the first to vote. He takes a ballot from one of 
the vases, seats himself ata desk so arranged 
that all can see him but none can see what he 
writes, and fills the spaces in the manner above 
described. Each Cardinal does thesame. The 
voter then takes his folded ballot between his 
thumb aud fore-finger, holds it aloft so that they 
may all see it, and thus proceeds to the altar. 
There he kneels and repeats the oath inscribed 
in large letters on the tablet before the altar :— 
‘Testor Dominum qui me judicaturus est, me 
eligere quem, secundum Deum, judico eligi 
dehere, et quod item in accessu prestabo id (that 
is, I take God, who is to be my judge, to wit- 
ness that I choose him who before God I think 
ought to be chosen, and that I will do the same 
in accession. ) 

On the altar is placed a large silver chalice, 
covered by a patine on which is embossed a rep- 
resentation of the Holy Spirit, The voter places 
his ballot on the patine and raises the latter so 
that the ballot may slide into the chalice. Then 
he returns to his seat. fi 

The Cardinals vote in order of senority and in 
hierarchical order—Bishops, priests, deacons. If 
one is go infirm as to be unable to leave his seat, 
his ballot is taken to the altar by one of the tel- 
lers. 

"Fee the Cardinals who cannot leave their cells 
the casket before spoken of is taken to them by 
the visiters, the key being left upon the altar ; 
the visiters also carry one of the vases, contain- 
ing as many blank ballots as there are Cardinals 
thus detained from the chapel. If any one of 
these is too feeble to write, his ballot is filled up, 
under his dictation, by an amanuences who is 
sworn to secrecy. ‘The casket, when brought 
back to the chapel, is opened by one of the tell- 
ers, who first ascertains that the number of bal- 
lots in it corresponds with that of the absent 
Cardinals, and then transfers the ballots to the 
chalice on the altar. : 

When all the ballots are deposited the first 
teller shakes them together, and the second 
counts them, taking them one by one from the 
chalice and placing them in another. If the 
number is greater than that of all the Cardinals, 
they are all burned at once and the whole cere- 
mony is repeated. If the number is right, the 
three tellers, standing with their backs to the 
altar, proceed as follows :—The first takes a bal- 
lot, opens it merely so that he can see the name 
of the elected, which he does not pronounce, and 
passes the ballot to the second, who does the 
same ; he passes it to the third, and it is only b 


have before them. The operation is repeai 
with every ballot. 


a Jarge needle and strings them ona silken cord, 


the file thus made on the table. 
nal has received the required number of votes— 
two thirds of the whole, excluding his own—he 
is immediately declared Pope. 

If this result has not been attained, the con- 
clave proceeds to the «accession. Each Cardinal 
takes a second blank ballot and writes on it 
*“‘Aecedo reverendissimo domino meo Cardina- 
li ;”’ that is, ‘*I accede to the most rever- 
end my Lord the Cardinal .” The voter 
cannot give his accession to the Cardinal for 
whom he as already voted, or to one who had 
not at least one vote in the first ballot. If he 
desires to abide by his first choice, or to give no 
vote, he writes ‘*Accedo nemini’’—*‘I accede to 
no one.”’ 

If the accessions, added to the original votes, 
present the requisite number for any Cardinal, 
the new Pope is eanonieally elected. If not, all 
the ballots are burned ina brazier placed behind 
the altar, the smoke from which is conducted to 
the outer air by a pipe which can be seen from 
the Piaza of the Qnirinal. Here the people as- 
semble to watch the pipe. If they see smoke 
they know that the balloting has to be repeated; 
if they do not, then they know that they have a 
Pope. 

As soon as a Pope is chosen the senior Cardi- 
nal, by ringing a bell, summons the master of 
ceremonies and the secretary of the Sacred Col- 
lege. ‘Lhe chiefs of the several orders place 
themselves standing before the Pope elect, and 
the senior asks him if he accepts; and on his 
reply in the affirmative he is called on to declare 
the name which he will assume fer the Pontifi- 
cate. As soon as he has accepted, the little 
canopies over the seats of the Cardinals are 
made to fall, by means of a cord, except that 
over his seat ; and the Cardinal on either side of 
him removes to a distance, in token of respect. 
| As soon as the ‘act of nomination’? has been 
| drawn up the two oldest Cardinal-deacons con- 
| duct the new Pope behind the altar, and put on 
| him the Pontifical habits, which he is henceforth 

to wear. 
| The Pope returns to the altar, wearing these 
| habits, and seating himself in a rich arm chair, 
| receives the first ‘‘adoration’”’ of the Sacred Col- 
| lege,,the members of which, kneeling, kiss his 
| foot and hand, and then rising receive from him 
; the.kiss of peace. The Cardipal-chamberlain 
| places on his finger the fisherman’s ring, and 
| the Pope gives it to the master of ceremonies to 
| have his name engraved on it. 
In the mean time the first Cardinal-deacon, 

preceded by a master of ceremonies bearing a 
| cross, goes to the grand balcony of the Quirinal 
| and announces in a loud voice to the people the 
| election of a new Pope and the name chosen by 
| the latter. 














Letters from Turkey give interesting accounts 
of the tour the Sultan is now making through 
| his dominions. He left Adrianople on the 19th 
| of May, on his way to Kizanlik, where he was 
| to meet the Prince of Servia. Throughout all 
| his journey, he has every where required the 

children and younger persons to be vaccinated, 
; and the more readily to obtain the consent of the 
| parents, he has been very free with his presents, 
| and has taken great pains to convince them of 
| his paternal intentions. At Adrianople, Res- 
'ehid Pasha pronounced, by order of the Sultan, 
/ an address before the heads of the several com- 
| munities, from which we extract the following 
| remarkable passage. 
‘Differences in religious faith concern only 
the conscience of the individuals. This differ- 
ence cannot interfere in any manner with their 
rights as subjects ; it is the wish and intention 
of our sovereign, that all his subjects, whether 
Mussulman, Christian or Hebrew, shall enjoy 
equally his protection.’’ 





DEATH OF A GOOD MAN. 


We see in the St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledo- 
nian an announcement of the death at that place 
of Rev. Leonanp Worcester, who, for nearly 
half a century, was Pastor of the Congregationai 
Church in Peacham, Caledonia Co., Vt. In 
repeating this intelligence in The Tribune the 
writer cannot withhold an expression of the re- 
spect aud veneiation which, in common with all 
whose privilege it was to be trained under his 


for his character and memory. He was a man 
of extraordinary qualities both of head and heart, 
and the influence of his pious example and earn- 
est instructions, so potent while he was living, 
will long be seen and felt by those among whom 
he laboted. 

He was a native of New Hampshire, and for 
several years Editor of the Worcester Spy, hav- 
ing first served an apprenticeship in the office of 
that paper while it was conducted by the vener- 
able Isaian Tuomas. He left the editovial chair 
for which he possessed eminent qualifications, to 
become a Minister of the Gospel. About the 
beginning of the present century he went to 
Peacham, of which place he was the first and 
for along time the only settled minister. At the 
period of his settlement the town was new and 
the people generally were quite poor ; but his 
simplicity of manners and the duties of his 
calling prepared him to struggle through difficul- 
ties which have discouraged an ordinary man. 
From early manhood to old age he remained with 
the people as their minister, and only relinquish- 
ed the active duties of his post when compelled to 
do so by accumulated bodily infirmities. For sev- 
eral years before his death he resided with his 
son in the neighboring town of St. Johnsbury, 
the chuch in Peacham having settled a colleague, 
who relieved him from all ministerial duty. 

His funeral took place among the people to 
whom he had so long and so faithfully minister- 
ed, and the throng that gathered on the occasion 
bore witness to the affectionate veneration felt 
for his character and memory by those who best 
know his worth. His funeral discourse was 
yreached by Rev. Davin Svtuernanp of Bath, 
N. H. for many years his co-temporary and the 
oldest surviving minister in the region. The 
text was indicated by Mr. Worcester himself, and 
the selection beautifully illustrates a prominent 
trait in his character ; ‘* God be merciful to me a 
sinner.’ How expressive of that humble reli- 
ance on God so befitting to the Christian and 
which had sustained him through all the vicissi- 
tudes of a long and eventful life. 

Mr. Worcester was a brother of the late Rev. 
Samvet Worcester, D. D. of Salem, Mass., 
first Secretary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, and also of the 
late lamented Rev..Noan Worcester, D, D. of 
Brighton, Mass. whose labors in the cause of 
Peace have endeared his memory to thousands 
both in this country and Europe and obtained for 
him a touching eulogium from the pen of the 
late Dr. Cuannino. For solid abilities he was 
inferior to neither of his eminent brothers, though 
from peculiar circumstances he was not so wide- 
ly known as they. He was the father of Rev. 
Samvet A. Worcester, Missionary to the 
Cherokees, whose imprisonment in the Georgia 
Penitentiary fifteen years ago created so much 
excitement. ‘Two others of his surviving sons 
are also ministers and highly esteemed for their 
usefulness and moral worth. 

He was a man of commanding presence and 
exerted an almost unbounded influence among 
his people. In his deportment as a man and a 
minister dignity and urbanity were happily blend- 
ed. He was emphatically a peacemaker, and, 
as such, his memory will live in the hearts of all 


nals mark the name on printed lists which theY 


| When all are announced the 
third teller pierces the ballots, one by one, with 


of which he ties the ends together and places 
If any Cardi- 


through his influence mainly, the town of Peach- 
am is eminent for the general intelligence and 
moral worth of its inhabitants. 

Although he never compromised the dignity 
befitting his station, he was a man of keen wit 
and relished a joke as well as any of his parish- 
ioners. We could tell many pleasant anecdotes 
illustrating this trait of his character. The peo- 
ple of the town were in the practice for many 
years of turning out on a given day at the begin- 
ning of winter to provide from the parish farm 
his needed supply of firewood. Notice of this 
was always given by some member of the con- 
gregation at the close of the services on the pre- 
ceding Sabbath. On these occasions the vener- 
able clergyman used to work in company with 
his parishioners, One Saturday afternoon while 
thus engaged, a wag in the cotmpany proposed 
that Mr. Worcester should be excused from 
further labor, giving as a reason that he would 
otherwise be compelled to preach an old sermon 
on the ensuing Sabbath. The minister immedi- 
ately retorted that it could make little difference 
whether the sermon were old or new, since the 
man who had proposed to excuse him from labor 
usually slept in, Church! This was a hard hit, 
for the man was a noted sleeper, and the joke 
was received with a universal shout. 

It was the custom of the town at the annual 
March mecting to confer on all recently married 
men the office of hog-reeve. After his second 
marriage certain persons indulged their propensity 
for a joke so far as to confer this distinction upon 
Mr. Worcester. After his election had been 
duly declared, he made a speech in acknowledg- 
ment of the honor, in which he said that, while 
they had been sheep, he had endeavored to be to 
them a faithful shepherd ; and if they now in- 
sisted on turning themselves into swine, he 
would not forsake them, but do the best he could 
to keep them out of mischief. 

A tribute to the memory of this good and ven- 
erated man will doubtless be prepared by some 
one qualified for the task; but his best eulogy is 
written in the hearts of those whom he led in 
paths of righteousness and peace. 

** Lovely was the death of him 

Whose life was love.”2 





[N. Y. Tribune. 





. 


CHEAP CHURCHES. 


Every newly organized parish is naturally de- 
sirous of having a church edifice, not such an 
one as they are able to build, but such an one as 
answers their ideas of taste and propriety. Hence 
it commonly happens, that in making the plans 
of a new church, the parish consult their wishes 
rather than their ability, depending upon aid from 
abroad to enable them to do all that they desire. 
Assistance from Churchmen in the cities and 
larger towns, in aid of the erection of new 
churches, is becoming more and more _precari- 
ous; and this is the result of a two-fold cause. 
First, the applications are so frequent and so 
pressing, that the amount given must be divided 
among many, and therefore leaves a smaller sum 
for each ; and secondly, the very injudicious ex- 
|penditures which have been repeatedly made of 
funds collected for this purpose, have served to 
discourage those, (and they are but few,) who 
show a spirit of Christian benevolence, in cheer- 
fully contribating their substance to aid in the 
building of church edifices. 

It is a fact, which we shall not attempt to ac- 
count for, that in the erection of places of wor- 
ship, there is generally that want of wise fore- 
cast, and careful and economical expenditure, on 
the part of those who are entrusted with the 
business of building churches, which the same 
individuals are prompt to manifest in conducting 
their own private affairs. In some way or other 
almost every church, whatever its ability, and 
whatever amount it may have received from 
abroad, contrives to come out at last in debt, and 
the consequence is that the parish is embarrassed, 
and Episcopalians who have given liberally once, 
are pressed with a second application to give, in 
order to save whatghey gave first. Such a course 
of things cannot Jong continue, without produc- 
ing serious detriment to the advance of the 
church. It will be well for new parishes to 
make but slight dependence upon aid from abroad, 
to be content with such a house as they can 
erect with little assistance from others, to resolve 
to build a rigidly plain church, and to manage 
the matter of contracts, with as much care as 
they would in building a dwelling-house for 
themselves, with a resolute determination not to 
incur any debt, for any cause. 

Churches can be built at a small expense, and 
by those who have small means they should be 
built at small expense, and paid for when they 
are finished and consecrated. When Episcopa- 
lians are convinced that all these conditions will 
be fully and conscientiously complied with, they 
will not be appealed to in vain, to assist in the 
erection of churches where they are wanted. 
[Christian Witness, 








SOMETHING WORTHY OF NOTICE, 


When I was in Berlin Iwent into the public 
prison, and visited every part of the establish- 
ment. At last I was introduced to a very large 
hall which was full of children, with their books 
and teachers, and having the appearance of a 
Prussian School room. ‘*What’’ said I, ‘is it 
ossible that all these children are imprisoned 
rere for crime?’ ‘‘Oh no,” said my conductor, 
smiling at my simplicity, ‘‘but if a parent is im- 
prisoned for crime, and on that account his chil- 
dren are left destitute of the means of education, 
and are likely to grow up in ignorance and crime, 
the government places them here, and maintains 
and educates them for useful employment. ‘This 
was anew ideatome. I know not that it has 
ever been suggested in the United States; but 
surely it is the duty of the government, as well 
its highest interest, when a man is paying the 
penalties of his crimes in a public prison, to see 
that his unoffending children are not left to suffer 
and inherit their father’s vices. Surely it would 
be better for the child, and cheaper as well as 
better for the state. Let is not be supposed that 
a man will go to prison for the sake of leaving 
his children to be taken care of—for those who 
go to prison usually have little regard for their 
children. If they had, discipline like that of the 
Berlin prison would soon sicken them of such a 
bargain. [Prof. Stowe’s Report. 





. 


Isaac Walton, in his admirable Lives, after 
mentioning characteristic anecdotes of Herbert, 
adds : 

“In a walk to Salisbury, he saw a poor man 
with a poorer horse, that was fallen under his 
load ; they were both in distress and needed 
present help, which Mr. Herbert perceiving, put 
off his canonical coat, and helped the sa man 
to unload, and after'to load his horse. The poor 
man blessed him for it, and he blessed the poor 
man, and was so like the good Samaritan, that 
he gave him money to refresh both himself and 
his horse ; and told him, ‘ that if he loved him- 
self, he would be merciful to his beast.’ Thus 
he left the poor man, and at his coming to his 
musical friends at Salisbury, they began to 
wonder that Mr. George Herbert, who used to 
be so trim and clean, came into that company 
so soiled and discomposed ; but he told them the 





though I do not wish for the like occasion every 
day, yet let me tell you, 1 would not willingly 
pass one day of my life without comforting a sad 
soul, or showing mercy ; and I praise God for 
this occasion. And now let us tune our in- 
struments.’ ”’ 





BURY MY INFLUENCE WITH ME. 


Not long since a young man, blessed with 
wealthy and respectable parentage, who might 
have been useful and honored, had he improved 
his opportunities, but who had run a short career 
of vice and dissipation, and by his example en- 
ticed others to ruin, was stretched upon his dying 
bed. The lamp of life was burning feebly in 
its sockets, weeping relatives were gathered 
around him. The dying youth, as if arousing 
his last energies of exhausted nature, called u 
on his attending friends, “I am about to 
launched into eternity. ‘‘Bitterly, O bitterly, do 
I regret my former sins and folliés. I have one 
request to make before I leave you forever. 
Soon you will commit me to the open grave. O 
gather up my influence, and it’with me.” 
He died, and was buried, but his influence lives, 
and not only to the latest generation of man but 
through eternity to come it will continue to 
operate. 





FLORAL PROCESSION IN SALEM. 


The following is a portion of the account in 
the Observer, to which we referred last week. 
Beautiful as was the show—the most beautiful 
thing about it, in our view, was the union of all 
the Sunday Schools. 


“After preparation as complete as the very 
short notice would allow, the Sunday Schools 
assembled at half past six, and, having been sep- 
arately arranged and marshalled, at their sever- 
al places of meeting, proceeded to the common. 
There the school of eaclt society took its place, 
in the order of the society’s organization, and the 
Mayor, clergymen, superintendents, &c., join- 
ing it, the procession, accompanied by a band of 
music, moved through the city, until it reached 
Chesnut Street, and passing down on one side, 
countermarebed on the other. Nothing could 
be more lovely than the scene presented. As 
they stopped to rest, under the beautiful arch of 
trees, in one place was a band of scholars from 
the Bethel school, who were chanting their 
sweet hymns, with a simple and touching melo- 
dy that went directly to the heart. In another, 
a few, seated on the ground, were looking at 
the beautiful display around them, unconscious 
that their picturesque attitudes and sunny faces 
were adding to its charms. Here, one, in his 
earnest desire to see the pageant of which he 
formed a part, would step aside from the line of 
march to look with childlike wonder and admira- 
tion, and there, another” would urge forward 
those who preceded him, a fitting emblem of the 
impatient spirit, with which youth presses on to 
the future. 

As they countermarched, the spectators were 
enabled to view in detail the banners and other 
beautiful devices which a cursory glance would 
hardly have allowed them to appreciate. 
Among the latter, were moss baskets, wreaths, 
garlands, rural hats, made, some of evergreen, 
and some of oak leaves encircled with flowers ; 
a large moss vase, borne by four boys ; a harp ; 
a double arch of box and flowers, carried by four 
girls, and having under it a little gill with a 
wreath and moss basket; among the sceptres of 
the Barton Square School, were two crosses, 
one having the JettersI. H. S. in flowers on 
green ground; circles of roses red and white, 
espaliers, an anchor made of evergreen and the 
rich red flowers of the London pride, and, more 
touching symbol still than these, one, having, 














| upon a ground of oak leaves, a beautiful white 


dove, made entirely of the petals of the pond 
lily. 

The banners had all pretty and appropriate 
mottoes. That from the school of St. Peter’s 
church bore on its reverse, ‘*The past for us, we 
for the future.”’ Among those of other schools, 
that from the Barton Square church had the mot- 
to of the School, ‘We all love one another,”’ 
‘*Peace on earrh, good will to man,’’ “‘Union,’’ 
&c. The First Baptist had ‘*Birds of Promise,’’ 
(with a dove,) ‘“The Hope of our Country.’’ The 








North had ‘‘Hope on, hope ever.’’ Howard 
street, a painting of Christ blessing little children, 
with the reference, Luke 18th, 16th, on its back. 
South, “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,’’ 
‘‘Excelsior.”” Second Universalist, ‘Liberty, 
purchased by our father’s blood, we will pre- 
serve,’’ (with a Bible,) ‘On the broad basis of 
the divine constitution we take our stand,’’ 
‘‘Children are the heritage of the Lord.” First 
Church, ‘Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ 
The Tabernacle school had an imitation of the 
Ark of the Covenant, ‘‘In Salem is his Taberna- 
cle,’’ ‘‘Consider the Lilies,’’ ‘‘Fae et Spera,”’ 
“‘Nature’s Offering.’’ Crombie street, ‘God is 
Love,” ‘‘The Sabbath School the Nation’s 
Hope.’ Second Baptist, ‘‘Our Institutions,”’ 
‘‘My Father, Thou art the Guide of my youth,” 

‘‘God is no respecter of persons,” (picture of a 

kneeling girl,) ‘Create in me aselean Heart, O, 

God.” Union street, ‘‘Suffer little children to 

come unto me.” Bethel, (with a ship,) ‘Our 

God and our country.” There were other ban- 

ners, the places of which we cannot assign with 

certainty, with mottoes: ‘Flowers are the 

Smiles of God,’’ ‘‘Robert Raikes---first Sabbath 

School established by him in Gloucester, Eng- 

land, 1782 :”’ &c., &e, 

The younger scholars of each deputation were 
in vehicles, all of which were tastefully decora- 
ted. Some were shaded with boughs of ever- 
green ; that of the Bethel was a large boat, with 
ornamental rigging, resting ona foundation of 
leaves so arranged as to resemble waves, and 
freighted with a richer burden than ‘thousand 
argosies,” with bright faces, and joyous, loving 
hearts. The Tabernacle church had a bitch 
canoe, also filled with children ; the Union street 
Methodist, a tent of white and green ; the Crom- 
bie-street, a vehicle prettily decked with boughs 
and stars. That ofthe North church was aa 
elegant barouche, hung with festoons of ever- 
green, intespersed with pure white lilies ; that 
of Barton square bore on its sides in green letters 
on white ground, ‘Liberty, Holiness, Love,”’ 
the motto of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and was covered with a bower, almost en- 
tirely of flowers, surmounted by a globe similar- 
ly decorated. Beside these were various fanci- 
ful vehicles at intervals in the procession. One, 
(from the ‘Tabernacle,) was peculiarly simple 
and beautiful: a cart filled with hay a 
several young ladies standing with hay © ‘i ra 
and surrounded by boughs. ‘This was beaut! 

. d varied rich- 
ly contrasted with the gorgeous “ oped gi 
ness of the innumerable flowers, a” pa ottith 
most agreeable object, in its eon er iF at 
for the eye to rest upon for a m ic whe Well 
cart also, with a moss ome i wehbe boy in 
and bucket, also of mess, 7 several others en- 
the act of drawing water, @ J mall 

‘» different employments ; a SI ny 
gaged in dileren tothe Second Baptist School, 
phaeton, ee al girls ; a bower of ever- 
in which wirjs, in which stood a little girl 
brie Or” garlanded ; a little wagon, in which 
ted a lovely child with a circlet of flow- 





occasion ; and when one of the company told 
him he had ‘disparaged himself by so dirty an 
employment,’ his answer was, ‘ that the thought 
of what he had done would prove music to a 
at midnight; and that the omission abs San 
have upbraided him and made disco: aes 
conscience whensoever he should pos be “ 
place: Fer if I be bound to pra, or 

in distress, I am sure I am bou 


, as far as it is | 
in my power, to practice what I pray for. And 














him that the name is declared. All the Cardi- 





who knew him. It is not too much to say that, 


nd her head, and drawn by four boys, her 
ote ie, —-the decoration of thts wagon was 
mostly formed of the delicate feathery aspara- 
gus, which gave it a lightness extremely appro- 
priate for its sweet ty wn a beautiful imita- 
tion, in the Tabernacle chool, of the Warwick 
Vase, done in mosses, and borne ona platform of 
mosses. Such are some of the most prominent 
objects ; but to select the most striking is diffi- 
cult, when, at each step, the eye was struck arid 
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the heart touched, by some new development of 
taste and sentiment. Had there been. nothing 
else, the variety in the arrangement and dispo- 
sition of the wreaths and bouquets alone, was 
enough to make the sight full of beauty. 

Passing down Essex street, the procession 
moving to Mechanic Hall, which they filled to 
overflowing ; and about 10 o'clock the exercises 
ompattmnet. The meeting was opened by the 
children, who joined in singing a song, after 
which, prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Wor- 
cester.’” 

Addresses were made by the Mayor, Mr. 
Huntington, Hon. Stephen C. Philips, and oth- 
ers, for which we are sorry we cannot find 
room. 


‘The children occupied the intervals between 
these addresses in singing hymns, which were 
admirably performed, under the direction of Mr. 
Hoed. After the audience had retired, the 
children were furnished with 1efreshments, 
which had been kindly provided for them, having 
partaken thereof, they returned to their respec- 
tive homes, highly gratified and impressed with 
the celebration of the day. 

The number of children in the procession is 
estimated at over two thousand, of which 350 
were from the South Church School, and 50 
more from a school in Boxzton street, dependent 
upon it; Second Universalist, 86 scholars ; St. 
Peter’s, 80; Tabernacle, 273; Second Baptist, 
250; Union street, 80; Bethel, 150; Barton 
Square, 100; North, 70; Howard strect, 166. 
—We were not able to ascertain the numbers of 
the other schools ; but, as there were at least 
sixteen of them, and the eleven enumerated 
above give over sixteen hundred scholars, we 
think the whole number may be safely set down 
at over two thousand. ‘Ihe procession was 
about two hours on the march, and at least 
forty minutes in passing a given point. 

he dates of the foundation of several of the 
churches, borne on the banners, were as follows : 
First, 1629 ; East, 1718; St. Peter’s 1733 ; Tab- 
ernacle, 1735; South, 1735; North, 1772; How- 
ard street, 1802; First Baptist, 1804; First 
Universalist, 1805 ; Independent, 1824; Second 
Baptist, 1826; Crombie street, 1832; Second 
Universalist, 1543. 

During the day, after this public celebration 
had terminated, children were to be seen in all 
the streets, still decked in their flowers, ‘* and 
these scattered gems of the florrl coronet of our 
city were objects of continual interest, and added 
much to our enjoyment whenever one of them 
met our view. In this hasty sketch, the half has 
not been told: to have any realizing sense of the 
matter, one must have been on the spot, to look 
at all for himself; and even then, so touching 
was the scene, you could not always be quite 
sure of distinct vision; for those of stoutest 
heart, the manliest, and those least used to tears, 
would find their eyes dimmed at the sight of 
such innocence, beauty and lovliness.—'There 
was but one opinion as to the success of the ex- 





periment, unpremeditated as it was, and we 
could not but think these little ones were to us| 
as ministering spirits to charm away, on this | 
glorious anniversary, all other feelings than | 
those which their sweet floral teachings would | 
ever produce, those of union, hope, and love.”’ 
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There is at this day, a great deal of material- 
ism or tendency to materialism, which is unfa- 
vorable to faith in Ged, as a living spirit every- 
where present, and against which all who mean | 
and‘do any thing in the way of forming right | 





and Chnstian habits of soul should be on their 
guard. Many dwell so constantly, in end 
and action, in the artificial world, human hands | 
are building,—many have so much interest and | 
occupation, within the circle of their own fabrics, | 
that a practical atheism comes upon them and 
they are conscious of few aspirations that reach 
beyond the present or rise above earth. Rever- 
ence is not a prominent characteristic of the 
times; in part, because the conversation of mul- 
timdes is so seldom with the fresh, original 
works of their Creator. Earthly habits of soul 
are easily formed and soon become stringent in 
their despotism. 
narrowed to the circle of its customary associa- 
tions—if no effurt—earnest effort is made to ex- 
tend its yision and lift up its affections. There 
is danger that brick walls and piles of merchan- 
dize may shut out heaven ; and the dust of earth 


The mind unconsciously gets 











close the avenues of the heart against spiritual ; 
truth. Let all, then protect themselves against ; 
this danger, by opening the heart to the fresh 

and impressive ideas of God, that come hal 
God’s own unmarred creations. Let all seek, as 
they may have opportunity, scenes of grandeur 
and beauty, that the sentiment of reverence may 

be awakened and kept awake. Let all make it 

a part of their religion—to consider the lilies of 
the field—to go out—like the ancient patriarch 
to meditate at eventide—let all endeavor to see 
how mountain is joined to mountain, river flows 
into river, cloud melts into cloud, light mingles 
with shadows, the fuam-crested wave revels in 
the sunshine, the flowers bloom in verdant val- 
lies, the dew-drops are purer than diamonds— 
the emerald islands float on the silver lakes— 
morning comes with gladness and day fades soft- 
ly and peacefully into night—let all endeavor 
to see this, to enter often and stand thoughtfully 

in God's own temple, that so. whilst dilic in | 
business, faithful to their earthly toils, aay cas 

be fervent in spirit and have living in their 
bosoms the sentiment of dependence on the In- 
finite Father—ascending from the Jeart’s altar 
the incense of trustful and grateful worship. 





THE NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH IN ROX- 
BURY. 

We were waiting for the completion and ded- 
ication of this edifice, before giving some account 
of its situation and appearance, and the circum- 

» stances which led to its erection. But finding 
the following correct description in the Merean- 
tile Journal, we take pleasure in copying it. 
Good feeling, excellent taste, and energetic en- 
terprise have certainly been shown in the build- 
ing of this church. We hope it may soon be 
filled with attentive hearers, and that it may 
prove to many ‘‘a gate to heaven.”’ 


A new edifice has just been erected in Rox- 
bury, called the Mount Pleasant Congregational 
Chareh. It 1s an imposing-looking building, 
with a tall spire, and makes quite a conspicuous 
appearance when approaching that city from 
Boston. This church has been erected by funds 
furnished chiefly by the members of Rev. Mr. 
Putnam's society, (Unitarian,) at the suggestion 
of their pastor, to furnish accommodation to 
those who are unable to obtain seats in his 
church. The necessary sum was subscribed, 
and the building is now nearly completed and 
will probably be dedicated the last week in this 
month. 

The external appearance of this church has 
been much admired. The plan wasdesigned by 
Mr. Melvin, of Cambridgeport, who is also the 
contractor for building the church. It is what 
is commonly termed the Roman style of architec- 
ture, and combines harmony of proportion, with 
neatness, simplicity and elegance. «11 is located 
at the corner of Dudley street and Greenville 
street, near Mount Pleasant—and the spire be- 
ing a Oped ball is one hundred and sixty feet 
above the leve] of the street—it may be seen at 








a distance, ‘ 
This church has no galleries, excepting one in 


the tower for an organ and the choir. It con- 
tains on the floor one hundred and fourteen pews, 
geo in a semi-circular form in eng wi pe 
ulpit—each pew will average a 

siaiteis—~end all oo lined with drab-colored 
meterial, and cushioned. ‘The rails and arms 
of the pews are of black walnut, as is also the 
pulpit, which is a beautiful specimen of work- 
manship, wrought by Mr. Miller of Cambridge- 

ort. 
, The walls and ceiling of this church are 
painted in fresco, by Mr. Daniel M. Shepard, 
a highly deserving young artist, belonging to 
Salem in this State. It is a very fine specimen 
of this style of painting, which we are glad to 
learn is fast obtaining favor amomg us. The 
design is chaste and beautiful, and the execu- 
tion is of a superior order—the effeet produced 
is all which can be wished, and the whole con- 
stitutes an ornament of a character highly ap- 
propriate, and reflects much credit on this skilful 
artist. : 

The ladies of Mr. Putnam’s church, by their 
Fair and Festival on the first of May last, pro- 
cured funds sufficient to furnish an organ; an 
an excellent one has been obtained from the 
Messrs. Hook of this city, and is now in its prop- 
er place. ; 

he church when finished, will cost sixteen 

thousand dollars, exclusive of the organ. _ 

Roxbury is rapidly increasing in population— 
the churches of all denominations are running 
over—and we learn that the Orthodox Congre- 
gational Society in that city, contemplate erect- 
ing soon a church much larger and more conve- 
nient than the one they now occupy, on an el- 
ligible site near the Rev. Dr. Putnam's church. 
[Journal. 





THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL VISITATION OF 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE, 


Took place on Friday the 17th instant. The 
performances, twelve in number, were well 
written dissertations: and gave evidence of 
thought and scholarship on the part of the grad- 
uates. ‘There was also a sufficient variety in 
sentiment and opinion to show that freedom of 
inquiry, is freely recognised in that institution, 
and that the students are left untrammelled in their 
investigations, by any sectarian influence. The 
nature of the exercises afforded no occasion for 


elocution; and from the manner in which the | 
essays were read, it would be unfair to infer how | 


those who read them would preach. But it oc- 
curred to us there was a want of earnestness, 


energy and force in the delivery of most of the | 


parts: whilst at the same time, there were no 
and each individual's 
style of writing and speaking, was as it ought 
to be, his own. The following was the order 
of Exercises. . 


1. The Past and Present Value of Ecclesias- 
tical Councils. Mr. Edwin G. Adams. 

2. The Moral Doctrine and Practice of the 
first three Centuries. Mr. Thomas P. Allen. 

3. How far is a Doctrinal System useful or 
necessary’ Mr. Robert S. Avery. 

4. Our Savior’s Purpose or Purposes in for- 
bidding the Publication of his Miracles. Mr. 
George F. Clark. 


HYMN. 
‘Knights of the Cross.”’ 
BY MR. OCTAVIUS B. FROTHITGHAM. 


Thou Lord of Hosts, whose guiding hand, 
Has brought us here before thy face, 

Our spirits wait for thy command, 

Our silent hearts implore thy peace. 


offensive mannerisms : 


We come to lay our noblest powers 
As offerings at thy holy shrine; | 
Thine was the strength that nourished ours, 
The children of the eross are thine. 


While watching on our arms at night, 
We saw thine angels round us move; 
We heard thy call,—we felt thy light, 
And followed, trusting to thy love. 


And now, with prayer and hymn we stand, 
To give our strength to thee, Great God, 
We would redeem thy Holy Land, 

The land which sin too long has trod. 


Send us where’er thou wilt, O Lord, 
Through desert sands, through wearying fight; 
Thy conquering love shall be our sword, 

And faith in Christ our truest might. 


Send down thy constant aid, we pray, 
Be thy pure angels with us still; 

Thy Truth be that our firmest stay ,— 
Our only rest, to do thy will. 


5. Paul’s Doctrine of Justification by Faith 
explained in Harmony with the Teachings of 
Christ, and the Views of James. Mr. Octavius 
B. Frothingham. 

6. The Example of Christ as a Religious 
Teacher. Mr. Samuel Johnson. 

7. The Reality and Design of the Transfigur- 
ation. Mr. Leonard J. Livermore. 

8. The True Ground of Unity in the Church. 
Mr. Samuel Longfellow. 


HYMN. 
BY MR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


God of the earnest heart, 
The trust assured and still ! 

Thou who our strength for ever art.— 
Thy life through ours reveal. 


Upon that painful road. 
By saints serenely trod, 
Whereon their hallowing influence flowed, 
We would go forth, O God, 
*Gainst doubt and shame and fear, 
In human hearts to strive, 
That all may learn to love and bear, 
To conquer self, and live; 


To draw thy blessings down, 

And bring the wronged redress, 
And give this glorious world its crown, 

The spirit’s godlikeness. 


No dreams from toil to charm. 
No trembling on the tongue, 

Lord in thy Rest may we be calm, 
Through thy Completeness, strong. 


Thou hearest, while we pray ; 
O deep within us write, 

With kindling power, our God, to-day, 
Thy word, ‘On earth be light!’” 


9. On the Opinion that man is not responsible 
for his Faith. Mr. Henry B. Maglathlin. 

19. The Character and Influence of Zwingle. 
Mr. Washington McIntire. 

11. Christianity in France. Mr. Washing- 
ton Very. 

12. The Love of Popularity ina Pastor. Mr. 
Samuel H. Winckley. 


HYMN. 
BY MR. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


A HOLY purpose in our hearts 
Has deepened calm and still; 
And now we leave our Nazareth, 


O God! to do thy will. 


O Father keep our souls alive 
To-every hope of good; 

And may our life of love proclaim 
Man’s truest brotherhood. 


O Father keep our spirits quick 
To every form of wrong; 

And in the ear of sin and self 
May our rebuke be strong. 

And give us in thy holy work, 
Patience to wait thy time; 

And toiling still with man to breathe 

he soul’s serener clime. 


And when, as in Christ’s steps we press, 
We see our cross at le > 

Oo Thou, who trod’st Gethsemane, 
Thine angels give us strength! 


And now with simple reverent hearts 
Thy blessing, Lord we wait; 

In faith anid love, to thee and man 
Our lives we consecrate, 


A correspondent, whose accuracy in matters 
of fact there are ‘“‘none to dispute,”’ has favored 
us with a few statistics in regard to the Divinty 
School, which may be of interest to our read- 
ers. 








SS 


In 30 years—beginning with 1817 and closing 
with 1846 — there have left the school 232. 
Of this number 182 have been ordained as 
ministers. During the past year 4 have been 
ordained in this State, and 7 out of the State. 
There are 77 belonging to the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational minsters. In- 
cumbents of parishes in the State, 81—out of 
the State 30. The number dismissed, who yet 
preach, is 47: the number who have left the 
profession, 35; the uumber deceased, 26 : the 
number not ordained (reckoning the 12 gradu- 
ates of this year) 19. Two of those educated at 
this school are insane. In regard to the post 
tion of the remainder in the Theological world, 
our correspondent says, there are—2 Sweden- 
borgians, 2 Episcopalians, 1 Orthodox, 1 Meth- 
odist, 1 Anti-Supernaturalist, 1 President of 
Theological Institution. Forty-six have been 


d| settled twice ; seven three times, and one four 


times. 





Graduated from Harvard University, 161 
be oF Brown's “6 17 
~ ms Bowdoin College, 10 
of es Yale via 4 
5 sen Amherst a 3 
” as Columbian ‘ 3 
es - Dartmouth ‘ 2 
“ 6 Williams “ I 
“f sé Geneva “ 1 
* “6 Union 1 
“ 6s Waterville ‘‘ 1 
- se South Hanover, [nd. 1 

Without a College Degree 27 
Total 232 


MEETING OF THE ALUMNI. 


The Association of the Alumni, of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, held their annual meet- 
ing on the afternoon of the day of the ‘‘Visita- 
tion’’ at 3 o'clock. The officers of the last year 
were unanimously re-elected. A vote was passed 
to hold a business meeting next year at 9 A. M. 
Several clergymen, not graduates of the Cam- 
bridge School, were chosen members of the As- 
sociation, Dr. Parkman of Boston, was chosen 
Second Preacher; (Prof. Noyes now stands as 
First Preacher.) Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston, 
stated that the Committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, at the Jast Semi-Annual Convention of 
| Unitarians in New York, had fixed upon Phila- 
| delphia as the place of meeting for the next Con- 

vention in October—and urged the importance, 
_of responding by a full attendance, to the ear- 
| nest and cordial invitation given by the brethren 
in that city. 
(or two gentlemen, on Resolutions read to the 
| meeting, by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch of Nashua, in 
| regard to the necessity of taking measures to 
| increase the supply of able preachers;. but owing 





Brief remarks were made by one 


Ito want of time, no action was had on this sub- 
On motion of Dr. Gannett,—Dr. Gannett, 


ject. 


Rev. Mr. Stetson of Medford, and Rev. Mr. 
| Bellows of New York, were appointed a Com- 
mittee to prepare a reply to an Address on the 
subject of Peace recently received, from Unita- 
rian Ministers in England and Ireland: the re- 
ply to be signed by such clergymen as feel dis- 
posed soto do, and sent to England in their 





hame. 
THE ADDRESS. 


At 4 o’clock the association adjourned, to hear 
| the Annual Address from the Rev. William B. 
|O. Peabody, D. D. of Springfield. 
| After apologizing for the condition of his 
' 


| 


voice, and stating that he appeared before: the 
Association rather through the force of circum- 
| stances, than in accordance with his own ineli- 
| nation, Mr. Peabody preceeded to deliver a 
beautiful discourse on ‘*The Troe Christian Idea 
| of Priest and King,’’—through the prevalence 
| of which was to come the regeneration of Church 
and State. A man (this was the thought) is 
| not made a priest by the laying on of hands; 
nor is he a king, because the son of a king.— 
The true king, is he who has the greatest in- 
fluence for good—the true priest is the holiest 
,man. The true priest is consecrated and the 
| true king crowned by a discipline very different 
| from any outward ceremonies; oftentimes by suf- 
| fering, poverty, early hardship. Any poor child 
of humanity may become a king—aye every inch 
This 
idea—that character is the mightiest and holiest 


|a king; and every good man is a priest. 


influence—that goodness is greatness and power, 
was dwelt upon and illustrated, in a strain of 
| rich and poetical language, and with deep and 
| fervent feeling, to which a report can do no sort 
| of justice. In conclusion the speaker alluded to 
the Unitarian Denomination, as having made 
this truth--the supreme importance of character-- 
the basis of their union. And now, if as some 
say, the Unitarian sect, is passing away, he was 
gied of it: because the fact showed that it had 
| done its work. God suffers nothing to perish— 
| not even a withered leaf—until its task is accom- 
| plished If therefore, the Unitarian sect, as a 
a sect, was coming to an end, it proved that its 
mission to enforce the supreme importance of 
character, as the essence of religion, had been so 
far successful, as to render its separate existence 
unnecessary. 

The attendance of the clergy, both in the 
morning and afternoon, was good. 








AUTUMNIAL UNITARIAN CONVENTION. 

We are authorized to state that this Conven- 
tion will be held this year at Philadelphia early 
in the month of October next. The Committee 
of arrangements have received a communication 
from the Rev. Mr. Furuess’ Society, accompanied 
by aseries of 1esolu tions and an invitationto their 
brethren, the Unitarian clergy and laity of the 
United States, to assemble in that city at such 
time as the Committee may appoint: These 
resolutions, and also a noticg of the precise day 
on which the Convention is to meet, will be pnb- 
lished in our next number. 





U> The Meadville Theological School prom- 
ises to furnish energetic ministers for the ‘Far 
West”’—men who in the cause of Christianity 
—resemble in courage, endurance and enterprize 
those who enlist ‘‘for the war.” One student 
started to spend the vacation in Cincinnati with 
only 62 1-2 cents in his pocket; and another, 
having given his acre of potatoes at Meadville 
a last hoeing, has gone 600 miles to Illinois, to 
work during the wheat harvest, so as to raise 
funds to finish his education, 





THE FIRE AT NANTUCKET. 

Active exertions and liberal contributions are 
making in this city and other places for the relief 
of the sufferers by the recent terrible conflagra- 
tion in Nantucket. A Circular from the select- 
men of that afflicted town, presents a strong ap- 
peal for generous and immediate help: and we 
doubt not the appeal will at once be answered. 











UG Having alluded to our correspondents the- 
ological position, we deem it no more than right 
to let him speak for himself and in his own way. 
On the score of taste we have stricken out a sin- 
gle sentence in his communication. 


For the Register. 


Mr. Editor :—Your mention in your paper of 
July 11th, of the denomination which you sup- 
posed I should probably give to my theological 
opinions, makes me wish, and I imagine makes 
it proper for me, to say something on that head, 
and on my choice of a party in the religious strifes 
of the day, 

Let me say first, that sectarianism is with me 
an object of continual abhorrence ; so much so 
that, if I were entrusted with influence over a 
number of persons, it would be one of my chief 
endeavors to direct it systematically against that 
hateful infection. The true communion of the 
Church is not one of party, nor is it founded on 
any doctrinal distinctions ; it is a fellowship of 
life and not of thought, as its fellowship with its 
Head is vital and not intellectual. And it is of 
necessity universal, inasmuch as any partialness 
is not only a limitation, but a falseness, and what- 
ever party excludes any of the brethren, ex- 
cludes itself. And since it has pleased the Son 
of God to suffer, that he might erect in the world 
a united church, and he himself with all the rich- 
es of his Spigit be the head of it, it is an arch- 
crime to divide and mangle that august body, to 
turn its love into hate, and the retreats of its 
peace into a scene of vulgar battle. 

But since this is done, and the true and unfet- 
tered communion of the church is nowhere to be 
enjoyed, we must choose among those deplora- 
ble coteries which pretend to represent her.— 
And he who does this reluctantly, in suffering 
and in shame, is not chargeable with sectarian- 
ism. The church being in ruins, there is no al- 
ternative but the conveaticle or the cell. 

I almost prefer the cell; fer the very word 
‘‘churches’’ is odious to me, Church being a 
pame which admits no plural. But in part the 
thirst for fellowship, in part the need of co-oper- 
ation,on part the constraint of circumstances,drives 
each man to the choice of aside. If indeed there 
were any body truly in its principles and spirit 
representative of thattrue Church, the choice 
were quickly made. The 
character of a religious body is decided by the 
spirit which its members acquire by communion 


But there is none. 


with it. In so far as a spirit of self-renunciation | 
and unworldliness, of mutual preferring of one 
another, of religious joy and peace, is caught as 





by a sor of infection, by virtue of being in sin- | 
cere fellowship with it, is it worthy to represent | 
that first Church of the Apostles which one 
coald not enter without having the spirit of | 
another world breathed into his breast. But it 
would be unfeeling irony to pretend that any of | 
our denominations thus in any considerable de- | 
gree represent their parent. 

There is no body among us through which we | 
may commune with the true church. That un- 
speakable and immeasurable boon of a partaken 
and imparted life, of a fellowship with living 
saints, in prayer, in counsel, in doctrine, in love 
unfeigned, in an unfettered freedom, in an un- 
clouded sincerity, is denied us. It is gone (God 
grant that it may not be foréver!) and we must 
decide as between parties, among those denomi- 


nations, which come forward each with its part 





of the slaughtered truth, served up to suit the 
appetite of the populace. 

Now, to consider only a part, so far as the is- 
sue is between Unitarians and Trinitarians, the 
first question would be: which of these two par- 
ties is most guilty of the Church's disruption ; 
for that party whichever it be, we may know is 
languishing under the condemnation and sure 
wrath of heaven. But this question I leave with 
those who are conversant with the history of the 
schism. Another question is: which holds most 
of the vital truth ; not truth in its formulas or 
outward doctrine, but in its heart of hearts, — 
most of that truth which, being the special gift 
and blessing of God, swells with the promise of 
yet to be developed good ; in which of the two 
parties the greatest energy of longing faith is la- 
boring. This question also | will leave for the 
decision of better judges than myself. But 
while I have been meditating on it, there have 
often come to my mind those words of Christ to 
the woman at the well, in which he decides the 
contest for supremacy between the Jews and the 
Samaritans in favor of the former, and that not 
on the ground of their having the right on the 
particular point of the controversy, but on the 
ground of the greater intelligence of their wor- 
ship, and because ‘ salvation was of the Jews.”’ 
And so I cannot help thinking, that salvation is of 
the Unitarians. And 1 am led to think this, be- 
cause, as it seems to me, there is less among 
them to obstruct the working of the Holy Spirit. 
The Trinitarians are so stubbornly addicted to 
formulas, are so bent on having everything con- 
form to the petty workings of their dogmatical 
intellect, are, as a sect, so given over to the des- 
olating passion for doctrine, and that of the par- 
ticular sort to which they have from the beginning 
been bound, that there seems to be no room in 
them for the teachings of the Spirit. They are 
too proud to learn. But we know ourselves bet- 
ter, if we do not know better Him whom we 
worship. We are at least conscious of our de- 
ficiencies. |The jejuneness of our services, the 
poverty of our theology, the decay of religious 
interest in our establishments, the general pitiful- 
ness and misery of everything that is in the place 
of an outward church ameng us, have extended a 
feeling of the helplessness and utter poverty of our 
state, wtiich leave» less hindrance in the way of 
what is divine. It was on a poverty of spirit like 
this, when the Jews were languishing under the 
decay and ruin of their theocracy, and the better 
spirits felt wholly naked amid desolation, mere 
beggars at the mercy-seat of God, that Christ 
pronounced that highest and first benediction. I 
wish to be in connexion with the Unitarians, then, 
because the Unitarians are wise enough to know 
their penury. This may not be true of all; but 
the feeling is I think very general ; and it is our 
hope. The Spirit is working in us, I think, ina 
manner not yet understood; and the idea of a 
worship which none of the forms satisfy, and of 
a truth which none of the formulas express, and 
a prophetic longing for a higher realization of its 
idea of holiness, are among its first effects. Let 
those cast scorn on these workings, who are ig- 
norant of them in themselves. 

Turning now to the matter of Christian doc 
trine, the common basis and essential substance 
of it is wholly unsectarian, and will not be pos- 
sessed as a monopoly. The essential fundamen- 
tal part is shared by all sects, and in its truest 
statement will obtain the assent of all. By es- 
sential, fundamental part, I mean not such sayings 
as that ‘‘God is good,”’ that “‘ virtue is happi- 


| perfect unity. 


could find no person practically acquainted with 
ness,”’ or any of those faded, wilted, superseded | th 


are filled to loathing, but something specific, 
Christian, at the same time that it is the very op- 
posite of theoretic or sectarian, that we are 
saved by God through Christ in that living fel- 
lowship with one another which he established, 
and which he sustains by his Spirit, of which 
love and peace and virtue are the varjous parts and 
expressions. Here is the foundation of all the- 
ology, the basis in experience and fact; and it is 
from considering and theorizing on this, that all 
the doctrines of the Church have arisen. 

And those doctrines, formed as they have been 
under a necessity of nature, and with the most 
reverent and absorbing earnestness, are not to be 
regarded with contempt, but with great respect. 
They are all of them attempts at a dialectic 
statement of essential verities. ‘The doctrine of 
the Trinity, for instance, in all its varieus, ex- 
tended or contracted forms, that floating arch- 
dogma,—what is it but an endeavor to bring into 
one intellectual conception and statement that 
very threefold fact of Christian experience, al- 
lowing neither the mediation of the Son, nor the 
perpetuity of the Spirit to be excluded, and 
rightly maintaining both of these to be no other 
than new forms of the same primal God? But, 
alas ! what are all statements on such a subject ! 
I remember a fish which I have seen floating by 
myriads in the ocean, a thin, half-transparent, 
filmy creature, spreading and contracting itself 
with an apparent half-consciousness near the sur- 
face of the waves, and when I fished it up, 
though it appeared organic and alive, it melted 
away into sea-water from which it seemed to 
have been formed. I find in it an emblem of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. What is that but a 
kind of organic form of the element of truth in 
which we all are floating; and what matter 
whether we affirm or deny any particular intel- 
lectualization of it? 

What I chiefly value in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, is the Unity it ascribes to God, its de- 
nial of all multiplicity in the object of our rev- 
erence. If I look on Jesus Christ solely in the 
light of one sent (an expression of scripture 
which mast of course be acknowledged to be 
figurative,) I am divided between two objects of 
love, the Father and the Son, and hesitate as to 
the source of my redemption; but if I regard 
him in the heavenly sources of his being, and 
esteem that divine incarnate glory as God enter- 
ing in, then there is no doubleness there, but a 
And if I regard the Holy Spirit 
as anything derived and dependent, existing in 
the soul as part of the creature, I see therein a 
source of glory separate from God, and am dis- 
tracted by the imagination of something divine 
in the world which is not the action of the di- 
vine Author of the world. But ifI see, as I 
must, that the Holy Spirit is no emanation, much 
less the mere law of goodness in man, but the 
acting God himself on and behind the soul, 
then all my spiritual experiences bring me di- 
rectly into connexion with the Supreme, and 
there is nothing good and holy made known to 





my heart that does not immediately lead me to | 
glorify him. So there is no multiplicity in the 
divine powers of the Universe; but all are one; 
the Eternal Logos which makes itself seen in 
creation, the Eternal Spirit which makes itself | 
felt in the soul, the Eternal Father to whom! 
our highest thought ascends, are all one. And 
let it be observed that the threefoldness is not in | 
the doctrine, butin the fact. The fact of the} 
immutable Father, the fact of Jesus Christ as a| 
divinely endowed, and divinely active being, the 





fact of the Spirit helping our infirmities, these | 
are the three parts with which our religious ex. | 
perience acquaints us. I value the doctrine of! 
the Trinity, because it removes all multiplicity | 
from these, makes them all parts of the same | 
omnipresent divine activity. This is not theo- 
rizing. ‘There lies in Christian consciousness | 
the assurance of that unity. 

You will see then thatI do not call myself 
Trinitarian nor Unitarian; and this not because | 
I would avoid committing myself, but because I | 
will not describe the most solemn depths of my 
thought by a vague and inappropriate catch- 
word. If I be euquired of concerning my faith, 
I will not answer in one of those stereotyped | 
forms, which mean nothing, or I know not 
what; but I will endeavor sincerely and with 
what fulness I ean, to unfold my view. I will 
state how the light falls into the little chamber 
of my mind. I seek no name of war, nor do I 
fear any, only resolved on one thing, that [ will 
be a member of no sect,—that I will belong to 
no party in the spirit of that party,—that I will 
maintain myself a member of the universal 
Church of Christ, enjoying its fellowship and 
its immunities, as I hope hereafter to enjoy its 
triumphs. 

I am, respected and beloved brother, 
Most sincerely yours 
Grorce F.. Simmons. 


Boston, 17th July, 1846. 








A SCHOLAR. 


A correspondent of the Advertiser, writing 
from Paris, gives the following account of Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti. Such an amountof erudition, 
in one man’s brain, is quite appalling, and makes 
some of our great scholars appear hardly more 
than graduates of the Primary Schools in the 
world of letters. The writer has been speaking 
of the thorough study of the languages in Eu- 


rope. 

“And now having gotten upon this subject— 
and as I am not writing you a treatise but a let- 
ter—I will speak to you of my interview with 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, — the most extraor- 
dinary scholar of the age. You already know 
him from Lord Byron’s description, who says of 
him, ‘‘I do not recollect a single foreign literary 
character that I wished to see twice, except 
MezzoranT1, who is a prodigy of language; a 
Briarius of the parts of speech, a walking li- 
brary, who ought to have lived at the time of 
the tower of Babel, as universal interpreter; a 
real miracle, and without pretension too.” 

At the age of thirty six, when professor of 
Greek and Oriental Literature at Bologna, Mez- 
zofanti read twenty, and conversed in eighteen 
different languages. He now speaks forty two!! 
and is seventy two years old, 

I saw him in his Cardinal’s palace at Rome 
on the 11th of February, 1845, dressed in the 
morning gown of his order, seated in his library, 
where he received me with the courtesy of a 
man of the world. He speaks English with an 
accent, but with perfect propriety; and entered 
into a conversation on the subject of American 
literature, and on the variations of our language 
from that of the earlier period of English Histo- 
ry. He was desirous of ascertaining the differ- 
ence of the American and English pronuciation 
of the Latin and Greek classics, and taxed m 
memory for a repetition of some passages bot 
in poetry and prose, delighting me in turn by his 
learned remarks on the classics of his own coun- 
try and the periodical literature of mine. He 
had begun to study the Indian dialects of Amer- 
ica, and regretted that his official duties left him 
no leisure to pursue the subject, especially as he 





generalities, with declamation on which our ears 





In his capacity of Cardinal he is at the head 


of the pontifical commission charged with the 
care of education and the colleges, and he gave 
me the printed programme of an exhibition of 
the pupils of the College de Propaganda Fidei in 
forty two different languages, all of which he un- 
derstands, with an invitation to attend the per- 
formances. 

He has nothing of the superciliousness, which 
is sometimes offensive in great men, or the 
perenry that is so wearisome in the learned.— 

is manners are as plain as his learning is won- 
derful, and I left him astonished at his capacity 


without being able to discover any phrenologi- |), 


eal development indicative of his extraordinary 
faculty.” 





MEANS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN PARIS. 


We find the following information in a letter 
published in the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


In regard to the School-rooms they are mostly 
selected in buildings conveniently located, but 
not originally intended for such purpose. A 
model School House has lately been erected in 
the Rue de Charonne, in which the boys are 
separated from the girls, and regard is paid to 
the having of sufficient light and air, warm in 
winter and ‘‘ fresh in summer, and well ventil- 
afed through the year, so that each child may 
enjoy the five cubic yards per hour.” There is 
provision also for an open and a covered play- 
ground, a gratification which the French never 
forget for all the laboring classes young or old. 

The primary schools, open to children by day, 
are attended in the evening by adults, who lost 
in their youth the advantages of suitable educa- 
tion. The number in 1844 who availed them- 
selves of the privilege was 3750. 

But besides these evening schools there are 
for male adults in the same way, six schools at 
the city expense, for the art of designing, with 
1250 pupils; and one for women with 250. The 
expense of these which are preparatory or prim- 
ary, is 20,500 frances, ($4,100.) Besides this, 
the city pays 6009 francs per ann. to the Royal 
school of design, and has the privilege of placing 
there alimited number of pupils. 

You probably ask what is a school of design! 
—And you are right, for I believe there is none 
inthe U.S. A school of design is-intended to 
teach the art of inventing and drawing models of 
furniture, china, glass-ware, carriages, harness, 
prints for silks, muslins and calico ; in fact every 
thing appertaining to materials requiring in their 
appearance beauty or taste. Whatever you see 
from the French loom or workshop, new in ie 
form or elegant in appearance, is the result 
that study of antiquity and that exercise of inven- 
tion, which are taught in these schools of design, 
and which combined by skill and genius have 
rendered the French artists so admirab] estandards 
of taste. 

It is further extended to all the fashions of 
dress, both for men and women. A new cap or 
a new trimming is the work of the designer. He 
gives the idea on paper, and the ‘* merchande de 
mone,”’ or the *‘ couturier,’’ has only to execute 
his conception. To be a designer is to have a 
profession ; to be an eminent designer is to be 
sure of a fortune. ‘* Blane’s embroidered waist- 
coats,’’ and ‘* Manuley’s robes du soir’’ are but 
copies of beautiful inventions from some artist of 
the school of design. Besides the law relating 
to primary schools above mentioned, it is required 
that cities should establish a superior primary 
school. ‘T'wo of these were opened in Paris in 
1839. The course of instruction in one, requires 
three years, the other six years. ‘The first is 
intended to prepare pupils for clerks, ushers, 
measurers of mechanic work, &c. Those who. 
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Sunday school books for Catholie schools, ana 
was conscientiously doing all he could in their 
behalf, deeply sensible of their faults. 

Several other gentlemen concurred in the sen- 
timents of Mr Burton, and expressed much re- 

ret on account of the prejudice existing amongst 
Protestants generally against Catholics, and the 
impossibility of gaining their confidence, so long 
as these prejudices were indulged. They 
thought there was no hope of getting them to 
attend Protestant Sunday schools; but if we en- 
Courage them to¥@ttend their own, we miglit per- 
aps so far allay their prejudices, that they would 
send their children with ours to the public pri- 
rep ood Srammar schools; and our object should 
. ‘ghten and Americanize, as well as to 
mo = a christian spirit 

ne gentleman of ueiateal 

that if Catholics could oom ve pg Poopec ana 
which were neither protestant nor Catholic be 
would risk their religion. Tt would be found 
harmless. He urged that they should not be 
neglected, or regarded with jealousy; that we 
should always bear in mind, that they’ were our 
brethren, children of the same Heavenly Father 
and had precious immortal souls. Let us, said 
he, away with our prejudices against them; let 
us pity them in their poverty, and ina land of 
strangers, and try to do them good. He wished 
there was a Sunday school attached to every 
Catholic church in the city. 

Another member referred to the sweet sim- 

plicity of childhood ; and in every besom, he 
said, there was a spark of human sympathy, 
which never dies. he most degraded parent 
in the prison cell wishes his children to be vir- 
tuous; and even such would often shed tears 
of gratitude for kindness to their children—for 
efforts to save them from the character and fate 
of their parents. But such children could not 
be saved without care ; they must be sought out, 
and lead into the paths of virtue. ‘The members 
of that association had nothing to do with secta- 
rianism ; they stood on the broad platform of 
Christianity—that religion which sends forth 
missionaries to the whole world. Let us, then, 
he said, sympathize with every effort to do 
good. We indeed claim the privilege of choos 
ing our own path of labor, and let others choose 
theirs ; but let us feel that we are all laborers in 
one common cause, and Jet us aid one another, 
and not look at the color of their banners, to 
see whether they belong to us, before we will 
stretch out the warm hand of brotherhood. 
Rev. Mr. Hayward of Kentucky said, one ob- 
ject of this society was, to benefit the children of 
vicious parents, and of this class, there would 
always and everywhere be found enough to em- 
ploy our benevolent efforts. Every individual, 
he said, might be useful in this cause, by visit- 
ing them in their own places of abode, and 
showing them that we felt an interest in their 
welfare, and sincerely desired to do them good. 
The great difficulty in society, the grand cause 
of so much wretchedness and vice in the world, 
was, that there were such wide distinctions made 
between different classes of society; so little 
sympathy between different portions of the same 
family. If there were more of a feeling of 
brotherhood—if each Christian would visit one 
or two degraded families every week, and kind- 
ly instruct and advise them, he might do an in- 
estimable amount of good. And this would be 
only carrying out the spirit and the religion of 
Christ. 

Deacon Grant, who came in near the close of 
the evening, was called upon to express his 
sentiments ona subject, with which he, it was 
said, more than almost any other man, was fami- 
liar. He apologized for not being there to hear 
the discussion ; but said he had been so agreea- 





aspire to higher employments, must submit to a 
loug period of discipline. These schools are not 
entirely free. Thirteen francs per month are 
required of each pupil,a sum much below the 
actual expense of instruction. The school of 
the three years term commenced with 79 pupils. 
It has now nearly 300, which is its full compli- 
ment. 

The account of this school in 1845, gives a 
list of 73 pupils who had completed the full 
course of instruction with the employments 
which they immediately secured as follows : 

9 Measurers of Mechanic Work, and pupils in 
Architecture. 

12 Mechanies, viz: Printers, Piano Makers. 

24 in Commerce, Clerks, Book-keepers. 

2 in Public Service in the Savings Bank. 

6 Fabricants of Chemical Products. 

5 Designators in Manvfactories. 

14 Teachers in Public and Private Schools. 

1 Musician. 


bly detained, that he would explain the cause, 
that the association might share his pleasure. 
He had been out to Watertown, to solicit charity 
from Mr. Cushing, who was absent; but he 
was amply, and more than amply paid for waiting 
his return, by the prompt and hearty manner in 
which he sat down and drew him a check of 
$500, for an important object. 

Dea. Grant thought this subject of educating 
| the vicious and the exposed, the most important 
| that could possibly occupy the attention of this 
association. The city was overrun with vicious 
boys—and if they were neglected a few years, 
he did not wish to live to see the state of society 
in Boston which would result from this neglect. 
Ten or twelve handred boys, mostly children of 
foreigners, might now every day be found loung- 
ing about the streets and bowling alleys, and 
places of public resort in the city. A few years 
ago considerable alarm was expressed rsspecting 
the construction of a bowling alley out in the 
suburbs ; but now they were springing up by 





But the account is defective in not stating out 
of what number or class these 73 were taken, or 
what became of the remainder. 

The higher branches of Jearning are taught in 
Paris by means of the communal College of Rol- 
lin, for the study of the classics, and the College 
Charlemague and the College Bourbon, and 
three others which are University colleges or 
branches of the University. In some, the pupils 
reside, in others attended only in the day for 
study and recitations. These Colleges are sus- 
tained partly by their own funds, partly by aid 
from the royal communal and city treasuries in 
proportions which I do not well enough under- 
stand to be able to give you any exact informa- 
tion. 

But it is not merely the course of common 
classical or professional education that is provid- 
ed for. Lectures at which persons attend with- 
out charge are daily delivered by able men on 
all subjects of art, science and literature, and 
free and normal schools are open for the perfec- 
tion of the pupil in painting, music and sculp- 
ture, from which the more deserving are trans- 
ferred, at the public expense, to the French 
Academy at Rome. Candidates for the theatre 
or the Opera have also their appropriate Institu- 
tions. Napoleon in one of his most active cam- 

aigns found time to make an order for extend- 
ing the advantages of the Conservatoire de la 
Musique, now one of the most famous schools in 
Europe. 

The Bibliotheque du Roi, with a million of 
volumes, is warmed, lighted, kept clean and 
opened every day, gratuitiously, to all well be- 
haved persons of either sex, who are served at 
convenient tables with pen, ink, paper and any 
books they desire to examine. Every thing is 
taught at public expense but dancing, and that 
is an art which the French inherit by nature ; 
but on all public occasions bands of music are 
stationed in convenient localities, and this passion 
of the people is allowed ample indulgence under 
the moral and personal guardianship of the 
police. 








CARE FOR THE NEGLECTED. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Teachers’ 
Social Union was held on Monday evening, in 
the beautiful chapel of the Church of the Saviour, 
in Bedford-street. 

The subject for the evening was, ‘‘What is 
our duty in regard to the neglected children of 
foreign and vicious parents!” 

The meeting was opened with a very appro- 
priate prayer by Rev. Mr Wat@pston, the pastor; 
and after the reading of minutes by the Secreta- 
ry, the Rev. Mr. Burton, a city missionary, be- 
ing called upon, said he had made pretty thor- 
ough search through the dark parts of the city, 
and the result of his inquiries was the conviction, 
that most of the children of Protestants were 
gathered into Sunday schools,—that the Ortho- 
dox had very carefully searched them out; but 
the Catholic children were, on the Sabbath as 
well as other days, wandering neglected about 
the streets, corrupting and corrupted. Yet he 
found that the Catholics themselves were wak- 
ing upto the necessity of Sunday-schoo] instruc- 
tion, and had one school in the north part of the 
city of 700 scholars; and he proposed and urged 
that we should aid them in their efforts to gath- 
er children into their own schools. He knew 
that there were strong prejudices against the 
Catholic religion in our community; but he had 
examined their books, and he tound they con- 
tained excellent precepts, and if their sentiments 
were carried out fully in practice, he should 
want no better religion. 

Mr Haskins (an American, recently converted 
to the Romanish faith,) he said that he was do- 
ing a great deal to enlighten the Catholic popu- 
lation of this eity, and was anxiously desiring 
the benevolent to aid him in his exceedingly im- 
portant efforts for their instruction. This philan- 





thropic man had procured a complete system of | constant 


hundreds all over the city, even where ground 
was the most expensive; their success would 
warrant almost any expense from those who 
preferred money t public morals. They were 
so many schools of vice—at nearly every one of 
which might be found some eighteen or twenty 
boys, who were expert pupils in all lessons of 
iniquity. He had haily applications to receive 
some of these very boys at the Farm School. 
Respectable mothers had entreated him with 
tears to take their sons, as the only means of 
saving them from the seductive influences of 
such companionship. 

He believed if Christians generally would en- 
gage in this work, something might be done. 
Twenty years ago the city was divided into small 
districts, and a large number of gentlemen en- 
listed to search out all who did nat attend school, 
and bring them in; and the result was the col- 
lection of hundreds of children, and the estab- 
lishment of our present system of primary schools; 
and with similar effect something might now be 
done, which would tell largely upon the future 
character of our citizens, and the prosperity of 
our Commonwealth. Much was said about the 
advance of mind and of morals; but he thought 
there was no advance that could compare with 
the lawlessness and immorality of the boys in 
our city. Our courts of justice were crowded 
with juvenile delinquents, and every place ap- 
propriated for their reception was overflowing, 
and demanding enlargement ; and it was obvious 
to every reflecting mind that some new expedi- 
ent must be sought to remedy this growing evil. 

Rev. Mr. Waterston briefly summed up the 
considerations in favor of efficient measures for 
extending the benefits of education among the 
degraded classes—and in the spirit of Christian 
patriotism exhorted all, individually, to cultivate 
fraternal sympathy towards the neglected wan- 
derers in our streets—little girls as well as boys, 
who are cast out from parental care, and expos- 
ed to the most polluting and degrading influen- 
ces. [Boston Courier. 








MINISTRY AT LARGE IN LOWELL. 


We have received the second Annual Report 
of the Rev. Horatio Wood, Minister at Large, to 
the Missionary Society connected with the South 
Parish, in the city of Lowell. From this docu- 
ment we learn, what some personal knowledge 
of his labors, Jed us to expect, that Mr. W. is 
pursuing his great and good work with untiring 
industry and perseverance,—devoting to it all his 
time and the best of his abilities, and meeting, as 
he deserves, a good measure of success. In his 
report he speaks plainly and with a voice of 
warning of the causes of pauperism: among 
which, of course, intemperance stands first.— 
After giving some account of his labors on sectl- 
lar days and “‘in the street,’’ going from house 
to house, he speaks thus of his Chapel and Sun- 
day Services. 


‘Regular public worship has been held on the 
Sabbath, to which those not connected with any 
church, have been invited to attend. The at- 
tendance has not been uniform ; sometimes few, 
then many present. But generally, what would 
be pronounced @ good audience. Irregularity 
we must expect, considering the domestic con- 
dition and habits of a portion of the hearers to 
whom we would extend a friendly hand. The 
number has increased, since the last yesr, of 
those considered settled, steady worshippers. 
We look for gradual growth in numbers and 
quality of the true elements of a religious as- 
sembly. Iam now convinced that a more nu- 
merous body of those whom we want especially 
to accommodate and benefit, would come to the 
public service, if were encouraged by be 
presence of more not strictly poor, 
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10,930,000 in the Atlantic portlon of the states. 
Allowing the increase of the whole United 
States to be the same as hitherto—that is, at the 
rate of one third for every ten years, we shall 
have for our entire population in 1850, 22,760,- 
000, from which, deducting the Atlantic portion, 
10,930,000, there remain for the West 11,830,- 
000, or a majority of 900,000. That we are 
entirely within the mark in a the growth 
of the West, appears clearly from the following 
table : 


Increase of ihe West from 1790 to 1840. 


virtuous in character, if some, injediciously ane 
wrongfully, did not inculeate the idea, Such a 
intended only for the poor and a ahaa 
body of worshippers exclusively, no aed ald 

large aisns to collect, and should not, 1 vcluni ‘ 
A congregation exclusively of rich or exc oes 
ly of poor would be alike offensive to the Maker 
of us all. So ofa congregation of sinners and 
saints. ‘Together, should we freely bow before 
one Father and Judge,—It should be considered 
as respectable to enter our door of worship, as 
that of any temple in the city. God views it 
And more so if one comes with the mo- 


thus. » 

ps to mingle and elevate, to sympathise and| 1790 to 1800 — 
help the cause of Christ. ‘Inasmuch as ye 1800 to dowd 1.160.000 
have done it unto the least of these my brethren, oe — 1.430.000 
rs " » j Baal 0 ’ 

ye have done it unto me —I would say at the sane to 1860 2'900,000 


same tine, in passing, that the building in which 
we assemble, in external aspect and interior ac- 
commodation is not suited to accomplish our de- 
sign, and is not in harmony with our views and 
measures, 

The Church of Christ connected with the 
congregation, contains thirty members of five 
different denominations. The sect is not named 
or thought of among us. We are one in 
Christ. 

‘‘Another efficient instrument has been the 
Sunday School in which, during the past year, 
religious instruction has been givea to one hun- 
dred and fifty six different scholars. The pres- 
ent number of children in the school is rising of 
one hundred. ‘The number of teachers is four- 
teen, characterised by constancy and success in 
interesting and profiting those under their care. 
The children are not all strictly poor. This is 
as it should be. But most are the very ones we 
seek to reach and guide. We aim to give them 
practical teaching, to gain their affections, to 
engage them in improvement, and to give them 
the best possible advantages. We are sure that 
we have done much good to many.”’ 

“Connected with the Sunday School are two | tainly. ; 
libraries of religious and miscellaneous reading,| But four little ones, all of a flock, and all of 
together containing three hundred and sixty vol- | an age, borne forth as death’s trophy, one of the 
umes. They have been much read. This|richest he has enjoyed since Herod harvested 
statement will be gratifying to those who gave | for Heaven the innocents of the Tetrarchate. 
us subscriptions to the amount of twenty dol-| These little ones are assured treasures. The 
lars, and to the ladies of the South Parish Sew-| Rev. Dr. Dorr, ef this city, has indulged in 
ing Circle, who gave us twenty dollars more.’’ | Some consoling reflections upon the knowledge 

: ; - which the emigrants from earth to Heavea shall 

Mr. Wood has also established a Sunday | jaye of each other in their eternity of bliss, the 
School for girls, of this he says— recognition of former relations, &c. And the 

«It numbered through the season thirty schol- | Rev. Dr. Bethune has consoled the smitten 
A singing school was united with it the | Patent with the assurance, scripturally sustained, 


From this it will be seen that the ratio of in- 
crease has been, in two of the periods over 100 
percent.; in one of them 70 per cent.; and in 
only one case has it fallen below 50 per cent.; 
while for the preceding two years it exceeded 
100. 





BURIAL OF FOUR CHILDREN, 


A Cincinnati paper has an account from Lick- 
ing County, in that State, of a very unnatural 
sight—the burial of ‘four beautiful children, all 
girls, and all these born alive at one birth. One 
lived six hours, one two hours, and two an hour 
anda halfeach. At the interment, the coffin 
was opened to public view, and there was pre- 
sented the most interesting sight ever seen. 
Four beautiful babes in one coffin, side by side, 
of equal size and beauty, all of perfect shape. 
The parents, Henry and Mary Craft, still live 
in Licking. 

The sight said to be unnatural was, we sup- 
pose, only unusual. It was that, most cer- 





ars. 
last season. But not kept this summer, the in- that the early lost are early saved ; so that, here- 
terest in attendance is diminished. A plan so | ter, the mothers shall see trooping, amid the 


/heavenly welcomers of her home-coming, the 
little band that passed the portals of life and 
vantages are too obvious to be described. All| death in a single day, without a moral stain, 
our exertion for the young must be acknow!- | Without adimming of the lustre of innocence. 
edged to be in the right direction, centering in | She has treasures, then, in Heaven ; and where 
|her treasure is, there may her heart be also. 
[Phil. U. S. Gazette. 


useful and successful every where else, cannot, 
however, fail of ultimate success here. Its ad- 


the exact spot where they are most necessary. 
They will do something to diminish the sum of 
poverty and crime, and to lessen the amount of 
future increase. 

Mr. W. has also found advantage in follow- 





ing the example set him by one at least of the 
ministers in this city. 


|last week was accidentally mislaid. It was 


serge a | preached by Rev. Mr. Smith of this city from 
For the benefit of young persons who have | Revelations i. 7. ‘Every eye shall see him.” 
entered into business without good advantages of | Sebi Chri . lati Sod ti 
common learning, and with small means, and of | ¥>ject— hrist,—his relation to God,—his 
adults who might be disposed to make up the | relation to man in this life and in the future. 
deficiency of early years, an evening school was The Lecture was preached this week by Rev. 
sstablishe nfer. 3 > ’ cani | ’ pe ° ‘ 
establish d last winter, and held two evenings a | pyr. Frothingham from 2 Peter ii. 19. ‘*While 
week, for five months, ending with March. It th ne lib ; , ! 
was under the superintendence of myself and | ©Y Promise them liberty, they themselves are 
Mrs. Wood, aided by eight teachers, who gave | the servants of corruptions ; for of whom a man 
|is overcome, of the same is he brought in bon- 
| 
| dage.”’ 


valuable assistance. One promising young man 

who instructed a class on adults with fidelity and 

success, is gone to another world. We mourn.!| gc ,- . ; er . 
5. ‘ Subjeet—N y v blic 

He is receiving the reward of his benevolence. ; ject ” liberty, individual, or publi 

Will not other young men fill his vacancy, and | Without moral principle. 








tread in his steps? More than two hundred | 
males and females entered the school. The v3 : rf. si 
largest number of scholars recorded at any one 


OBITUARIES. 


DEACON AMOS COBB 


time, was one hundred and forty. One evening 
when seventy were present, I found, by inquiry 
of all, that only one had ever attended an evening 
school before. It is prebable, then, that but for 
this free school, few of these individuals would 
have had this opportunity of improvement.— 
Most of them were laborers and operatives.— 
Irreguiarity of attendance was a fault of the 
school. Those who attended regularly, in gen- 
made good progress It was pleasing to 
witness a class of adults between the ages of 
thirty and fifty, striving to learnto read. They 
in their effort. This experi- 
ment of an evening school is not considered as 
fully tried, but the success of the past year 
makes it desirable that the school be re-opened 
in November. The intellectual and moral bear- 
ings of such a school should be fully consider- | 
ed.” 


Died, in Cummington, July 2d, Deacon Amos 
| Cobb, aged 71 years. 

In shis afflictive bereavement his family and 
friends mourn him as one greatly respected and 
ardently loved. 


During his protracted sickness he was visited 
by numerous friends, with whom he conversed 


€ ra) 


,on the subject of his approaching dissolution, 


(re sncereseli . e ° 
were successt{ul | with a degree of cheerfulness which 


convinced 
jall, of his willingness to depart, and also of his 
| great veneration for religion. 

For years he was much engaged in the con 
templation of the works of nature, and study of 
the Bible, his soul was thus filled with heavenly 
| instruction, which was plainly seen in his con- 


oe and social intercourse. 





In conclusion Mr. Wood asks— 


‘*Is not the work we have begun a good work’ 
—good, as we have testimony from the past, N é , 
and as the present bears witness'—good for the| + far from his residence he had long since 


future generations of the city! Can we not see | selected a happy spot for his last resting place, 
them rise up and call us blessed? Is it not a|/made more beautiful, by the evergreens and 


good work? Let heart answer to heart, and all Sonal 
ay gee owering shrubs which he h ante - 
in one answer me—Is it not? -Ask Christ. | ad planted and cul 


ages 

Behold him, standing before the disciples of his | ivated with his own hands. 

forerunner, and saying—‘ go and tell those; His pure and gentle spirit has now gone to 
ne 7e pO 2 2 799 . . 

things ye see and hear. the Father who gave it, and may he grant peace 


_ 'o these questions there is but one answer. | and consolation to all his numerous friends. 
lhe Ministry at Large in Lowell, ought to be 


and 


The following piece was sung at the funeral 
by his children. 


no doubt will be generously sustained: and 
have to inerease its success, the earnest prayers | R F 7 
. ‘*Who shall weep when the righteous die? 
Who shall mourn when the good depart? 
When the soul of the godly away shall fly, 


Who shall Jay the loss at heart? 


and aid of all who would not have pauper- 
ism and crime grow with the growth of that 
young and flourishing city. 

Hie has gone into peace, he has laid him down, 
To sleep till the dawn of a brighter day, 

And he shall wake on that holy morn, 

When sorrow and sighing shall fade away.”’ 





WELL ANSWERED. 


A person who suspected that a minister of his 
acquaintance was not truly a Calvinist, went to 
him, and said, 

‘Sir, I am told you are against the persever- 
ance of the saints.’’ 

‘NotI, indeed ,’’ answered he ; 
Severance of the sinners that 
**But that is @ satisf. : 
D ! oly hot a Sauisfactory answer, sir. 
'o you think that a child of God ¢: ll wy 

D cannot fall ve 
low, and yet be restored?” 

He replied, ‘‘I think it will be very 4 
to try the experiment! ’’ [Banner, © 





MISS MEHITABLE HIGGINSON,. 


Died, at 6 o’clock, on Sunday evening last, 
that venerable and excellent lady, Miss Meunir- 
ABLE Hicernson, after about five weeks severe 
illness, which she bore with her characteristic 
| firmness and Christian patience. With a devout 
TY | and entire submission to the will of God, she had 
ancerong | 22 earnest desire to depart and be with him.— 

Serous | Her mind was sound and elear to the last mo- 
|ment of her consciousness on earth. She re- 

ceived the most assiduous and tender care 
throughout her illness. Her bed-side was con- 
stantly surrounded by grateful and devoted 
, friends, her former pupils, who were to her all 
to settling such questions a8 whether worship | tht the most affectionate daughters could be to 
would be most acceptable at Jerusalem or ‘in |*,?°l0ved mother. ‘Thus, in her last_ moments, 


she had a beautifal j : 

2 $9 , Si ‘ a bez illustration of her o+ faith 

this mountain’? came to m ; " “ : ther own fal 
try his minister’s theo- | in the goodness of human nature, which she had 


logical ability—with this inquiry: “I wish to | v often feelingly and gratefully declared from 
know, sir, whether you believe in the efficacy uf own rich experience. 
ofa death-bed repentance ? ” “Why?!” was smeeme proper to accom 


affectionate tribute to he 
the reply—**Do you mean to try it?” brief notices of her imme 


in the history of Salem. 
desvent from the Rev. Francis Hiccinson 
and the last of that venerated name in our 
city. This illustrious father of the New Eng- 
land churches was ordained over the First 
Church, in August, 1629, and died in August, 
1630; his son, the Rev. Jonny Hiccinson, was 
minister of the same church, from 1660 to 1708, 
when he died at the age of 93; his son, Cou. 
Joun, ‘long of the governor’s counsel,’ died in 
1720, aged 73; his son, Jonn, ‘‘a respectable 
, merchant,”’ died in 1718, aged 43; his son, Joun, 
id (omitting |a gradnate of Harvard College, 1717, was suc- 
lying west of the , ; and the states | cessor of Major Stephen’ Sewall, as Register of 
lakes ay dtl ie sasupieens, and between the | the County, from 1725 to 1744, when he died, 
must b " ted gull, 6,400,000. From the former | aged 46; his son, Co. Joun, who succeeded 
Ps bade a of the population | him as Register of the County, “for thirty 
smal] fam of Ne ; Yo and Georgia, and the | years,’ married, in 1755, Menrrasie Rosie, of 
they are decided], ‘ork lying on Lake Erie, as | Boston. Their daughter, MeuiraBue, was born 
end chanauan se Ne apesscer in position, interests, | March 26, 1764, and died July 19, 1846. She | 
1,000,000 po NS portion amounts to about | lost her father in 1774, ‘a man greatly respect- 
last census eee population atthe | ed and beloved.’’ Her mother was the daugh- 
7,400,000. From oad the cuulre western | ter of Tuomas Ronie, M. D., who had been a 
portion (excluding the ed 1830, the Atlantic | Tutor and Fellow of Harvard College, and left 
long to the west) ineteseed —_ properly be-|a high reputation there for his mathematical 
000 for each decennium s; »,120,000 to 1220,-| learning and Christian character. Upon his re- 
The increase was nearl Since the first census. | signing his office in the College, 1723, he mar- 
first three periods, bein » Samp y— during the | ried Menrraste Sewatt, danghter of Stephen 
in the fourth period = fom 1 10,000; it rose | Sewall, the Register above named, and settled 
1,690,000, but decreased : fh aon to 1830 to | as a physician in Salem. He died in 1729, at 
last number to, 1.339 po = ifth from this| the age of 41. His daughter Mehitable, then 
e the increase for the curre rae ming this to| about five years old, and his son Thomas, born 
shall have at the ce nt decennium, we | after his death, were his only children who lived 
nsus of 1850, a population of|to mature age. At the time of Mehitable’s mar- 


‘it’s the per- 
1 oppose.”’ 





The above reminds us of another anecdote 
=~ 

under the wit of which, is of a solemn admoni- 
tion.—An individual—probably too much given 


pany our grateful and 
r memory with some 
diate ancestors as found 

She was the sixth in 





I> After reading the following calculations, 
no sober-minded man, certainly no Christian 
will think the importance of providing 
amplest means for moral and leligious education 








man, 





of the young, 
be overstated. 
GROWTH OF THE WEST. 


In 1840, the Atlantic states h: 
fractions) 10,700,000 inhabitants 


beyond the mountains, can easily 





*,* The notice of the Thursday Lecture of | 


riage to Col. Higginson, she was residing in the 
family and superintending the household of het 
maternal uncle, Chief Justice Stephen Sewall, 
of Boston, a man renowned in his day, and high- 
lyextolled by his learned minister, the late Dr. 
Mayhew, for his judicial, literary, social and 
Christian excellence. 

These slight sketches of family history taken 
principally from Felt’s Annals of Salem, may 
serve to illustrate the remarkable character of 
our late beloved and venerated friend, Miss Hig- 
ginson whose life, filled with usefulness of the 
highest order, and adorned by christian virtue, 
benevolence, and wisdom, was worthy of her 
most honored ancesty. Early losing her father 
and her young brother, Joun, she and her mother 
were left alone in the world at a period of great 
— anxiety as well as domestic affliction. 

ut her mother’s intelligence, piety, wisdom and 
energy, aided by her own kindred virtues, were 
sufficient to sustain them both through all their 
vicissitudes and trials, and to crown their days 
with the richest of earthly blessings,—the con- 
scious satisfaction of doing extensive good, and 
receiving the homage of grateful hearts, During 
the revolutionary war they resided in Nova 
Scotia together with Mrs. Higginson’s worthy 
brother, ‘Thomas Robie and his family, and 
some other friends. Upon the restoration of 
peace they returned to their former mansion in 
Salem. Here they opened a school for young 
ladies, which became as celebrated for the in- 
trinsic value of the education it afforded, as fur 
the high character of its teachers. Rarely has 
it ever happened that mother and daughter, so 
distinguished and so peculiarly qualified, have 
united in undertaking such a task. Still more 
rarely, perhaps, has any school, conducted upon 
such high toned principles of christian morality, 
and aiming at thorough excellence, without the 
least garnish Of display, been so successful and 
so justly appreciated. 

Mrs. Higginson died in 1818, at the age of 94, 
and in the 44th year of her widowhood. Miss 
Higginson for many years before and since her 
mother’s death, kept a school for young children, 
latterly of both sexes, applying the same high 
principles, as before in opening their minds to 
knowledge, and their hearts to virtue, and giving 
to their characters the right direction and im- 
| pulse, knowing still better than the poet that 

‘just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.’ 
She was somewhat original in her manner of 
| teaching, and quite as simple as original, but 
| most remarkable for her thoroughness—What- 
/ever she taught, she taught thoroughly, of 
| which her pupils seldom failed to carry honora- 
ble evidence in passing from her to the higher 
; Schools. In affectionate vigilance, faithfulness 
and devotion in her great purpose, she was above 
all praise. Her pupils were her children and 
| she their mother, indulging them in all the 
freedom and frankness of this endearing relation, 
| exacting also the strict obedience pertaining to 
it. In this way their young natures were so 
opened to her view that she found free access to 
their hearts aud understood perfectly the sort of 
treatment which was suited to each. With her 
penetrating glanee and sage experience she saw 
at once any actual or germinating faults, and 
knew admirably well how to apply the correct- 
ive remedy. In applying this she was alike un- 
wearied and sagacious, calling in the aid of 
parents in stubborn cases and persevering till her 
end was accomplished. She always aimed at 
perfect truthfulness, and did more than the pul- 
| pit could to establish the love of truth in her pu- 
pils. She taught them much in the way of 
conversation, exciting their curiosity, stimulat- 
ing their minds to thought, to self-exertion, to 
reflection upon their mutual rights and duties, 
affording them practical illustrations of truth, 
justice, generosity and all the proprieties of a 
christian courteous deportment. When asked 
what she taught, she would sometimes sportively 
reply ‘ ethics ;’ and this in sober truth, was the 
glory of the school, though to some superficial 
observers it might seem that almost nothing was 
taught. Christian ethies, to the full extent of 
their bearing upon the education of children, 
were indeed taught by her and upon principles 
as truly philosophical as practical, and with a 
faith in their efficiency as confiding, as her en- 
ergy in the application of them was unremitting. 
She had great confidence in human nature, and 
often remarked that she could not see why any 
body should be wicked ; and this was but a nat- 
ural conclusion from her own success, for half a 
century, in making her pupils good. Rarely, if 
ever, was the foundation of ehristian virtue, laid 
in them by her, known to give way in after life. 
Both the pupils and their parents were her warm, 
steadfast friends to the last; and among them 
were some of the best and most distinguished 
persons who ever lived in Salem. Her manners 








never became thoroughly imbued with the re- 
republican spirit ; yet she had no real aristocra- 
cy but that of true goodness, which she sympa- 
thized with in the humblest human being, and 
| without which no person, however exalted in 
| station, inspired her respect in the least degree. 
| Her manner and conversation with her friends 
were marked by graceful dignity, kind feeling, 
clear, sound sense, with occasional flashes of 
genuine wit, and pointed expressions of senti- 
ment and wisdom which they delighted to trea- 
sure up in memory. Her independence in adhe- 
ring to her principles of education and conduct 
was as firm as her conviction of their truth was 
strong. It ought to be added, that she was a/ 
member, and an ornament through life, of the 
First Church. 

‘** They that be wise shall shine as the firma- 





ber of the new Cabinet will be opposed in his re- 
election to Parliament, except, possibly, Mr. Macau- 
lay, in Edinburgh, where his support of the May- 
nooth Grant, and his want of sympathy with the 
Free Church, have made him adversaries, 


Tue War. We have heard something of the 
glory that has been gained in the war with Mexico: 
and now we begin to hear of something that is not 
glory. It is well to see ai/ sides of military life. 
From the following passages in a letter from Mata- 
moros to a member of Congress, it would seem ‘‘vol- 
unteering’’ is not altogether the pleasantest business 
to follow. ; 


**No one can tell when the army will make a for- 
ward movement. My belief is it will be a consider- 
able time, and solely for the want of transportation. 
In the meantime the volunteers are much ex- 
posed. For two weeks or more it has rained almost 
every day, and the appearances are strongly in favor 
of a continuance of it. When it does not rain the 
sun is hot enough. The tents furnished are of an 
indifferent kind, and there are a number of compa- 
nies, particularly among the 'lexans, that have none 
atall. Yet the men so far continue tolerably healthy. 
How long it will last no one can tell, 

Many of these men have left comfortable homes, 
and have come expecting to see active service. Iu- 
stead of that they are scattered over the country, in 
different encampments, exposed to the heat of the 
sun in latitude twenty-six, and the — rains of 
the summer solstice, inactive, and many indulging in 
dissipation to kill time and chase away ennui. 

The utter neglect to supply the army with suffi- 
cient transportation for ammunition and supplies 
now paralyzes every thing and prevents the army 
moving on. If we had had one month ago three 
hundred additional wagons and two or three small 
steamers in the Rio Grande, we should be now far 
on our way to Monterey, in a high healthy country, 
the men contented and well, and no time given the 
enemy to recruit their forces or recover om the 
consequences of their defeat. Instefd of this, I do 
not believe the army will leave the banks of the Rio 
Grande before the middle of August or the com- 
mencement of September. Until then the men must 
be paid and supported—at what cost you will see 
when you can get hold of the accounts. ‘ 


Deatu or Capt. Pace, U.S. Army. It is 
with sincere regret (says the St. Louis Reporter of 
the 13th inst.) that we are called on to announce the 
death of Capt. John Page, of the U. 8. 4th Infantry, 
lately wounded in Texas. He died yesterday morn- 
ing, at half-past three o’clock, on board the steamer 
Missouri, bound for this port. His remains have 
been brought to this city for interment. His wife 
and family were with him at the hour of his death. 
She returned from the Rio Grande on the Alabama, 
having gone thither to meet him. He reached New 
Orleans the same day she left, and waited there for 
her return. On her arrival at New Orleans, on the 
8th, thay embarked for this city, which he was nev- 
er destined to reach alive. He was one of the brave 
men who was wounded on the 9th of May. 


AcApEMY oF Scrences At ViennNA. The 
correspondent of the Jourual des Debats at Vienna, 
states that the Academy of Sciences, a plan of which 
was arranged some ten years ago, is at last establish- 
ed, to the great satisfaction of the public. In 1836 
twelve of the most distinguished literary men, Messrs 
Arnelli, Baumgarten, Hammer Purgstall and others 
addressed a memorial to the Emperor, setting forth 
the necessity and utility of an Academy of Sciences 
in Austria, but various obstacles to the carrying for- 
ward of the plan having arisen, it was not tll the 
close of the year 1845, when some members, the 
Jiterary community, discouraged at these delays, had 
suggested the idea of forming two scientific societies, 
that the government decided to satisfy the demand 
of intelligent persons which was manifested on all 
sides. 
The Imperial and Royal Academy of Sciences 
will be divided into four classes; the first will be oc- 
cupied especially with Natural and Medical Science, 
the second with History, the third the Languages, 
and the fourth Belles Lettres. Philosophy is entirely 
excluded from thé labors of the Academy. 
Each class will have twenty-four resident mem- 
bers, and an unlimited number of corresponding 
members. The twelve eldest resident members of 
each class will receive a salary of from 1200 to 1500 
florins each, annually. The other twelve will only 
receive a salary as fast as they enter the category of 
the twelve first. All the resident members of the 
Academy will have the title and rank of government 
counsellors. ‘They will be appointed the first time 
by the Emperor, but subsequently each class will fill 
its vacancies by election; every choice of a mem- 
ber, however, must be snbject to the Emperor’s ap- 
| proval. 
The Prosident and Secretary of each class will be 

elected by that class. ‘The first, whose term of office 
is limited to three years, will receive a salary of 3,000 
florins per year; the Secretary, who is appointed for 
life, is entitled to a salary of 2,500 florins yearly. 
The Emperor will appoint a Carator of the Academy, 
| who will rank above the Presidents of the classes, in 
| the same manner as in the Imperial and Royal Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts at Vienna. The Emperor has ap- 





} 


} 


| 
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| were of the old royal school of politeness and pointed a committee to prepare and submit to him a 


project for the regulation of the labors of the Acade- 
my of Sciences. The Baron Hammer de Purgstall, 
Baron Pellendorf, the Aulick Counsellor Andre de 
Baumgarten, government counsellor d’Ettinghausen, 
and Professor Endlicker, form this committee. ‘The 
Academy is to be publicly instituted onthe same day 
on which the equestrian statue of the late Emperor 
Francis takes place, which was to be towards the 
end of June or the beginning of July. 

A more recent letter mentions that M. de Ham- 
mer Purgstall had been appointed President, and M. 
Endlicher Professor in the University, Vice Presi- 
dent in the Academy. 





Deatu or THE OLD Brown Doc. Under 
this head all the Cincinnati papers of Saturday, the 
4th inst., have editorial notices of the death of a re- 
markable dog of that city, well known to the ‘‘oldest 
inhabitant.’’ The Herald says that for twenty years 





ment, and they that turn many fo righteousness | 
as the stars forever and ever.’? What a reward 
awaits our departed friend in Heaven, for her | 
long life of labor and love on earth! O that} 
her spirit of wisdom, faithfulness and love might 
fall, as Elijah’s mantle, on our highest institu- 
tions of learning, and give them her success in 
training the young to virtue and excellence ! 
[Salem Gazette. 








SECULAR INTELLIGENCE, 











News FromEnGuianp. The Cambria arrived 
at this port on Friday of last week, in about 13 days 
from Liverpool. Among the passengers were the 
Hutchinsons—so well known as vocalists. 

The most important news is the resignation of the 
Peel Ministry—the formation of a new Whig admin- 
istration, with Lord John Russell as Premier—the 
passage of the Corn Bill, the rejection of the Irish 
Coercion Bill—and the election of a new Pope. 


On the 29th ult. Sir Robert Peel in the House of 
Commons, and Lord Aberdeen, in the House of 
Lords, communicated to Parliament the important 
fact of the final settlement of the Oregon Question. 
This news was received with loud cheers in both 
Houses. 


Rome—Tue New Porr. The vanancy in the 
Pontifical throone has been filled up, by the election 
of Cardinal John Maria Mastei-Ferretti, who assumes 
office under the title of Pius the Ninth. He was 
born at Sinigaglia, in the Roman States, on the 13th 
May, 1792. He was Archbishop of Imola; had been 
reserved Cardinal in petto on the 23rd December, 
1839, and prociaimed on the 14th December 1840. 
He was a Cardinal of the order of the priests. The 
Conclave of the Sacred College lasted but two 7 
—commencing on the 14th June, and ending on the 
16th. Seldom has a Conclave been so short. 

The ceremony of the coronation of Pope Pius 1X 
took place on the 21st ult. His Holiness went in 
great state from Monte Cavallo to the Church of St. 
Peter. In his carriage were seated Cardinal Pigna- 
telli, Archbishop of Palermo, and Cardinal Monico, 
the Patriarch of Venice; and, every where on his 
passage, he was saluted with the loudest acclama- 
tions. 

The new Pope had confirmed in their titles and 
functions the dignitaries composing the Pontifical 
household under Gregory XVI. 

It was rumored, at Rome, that the present Pope 
(Pius IX) intended to grant a general amnesty, in 
favor of all political offenders, as soon as he had en- 
tirely organized the new Pontifical Administration. 


Turee Days LATER FRom Evrorre. The 
steamship Great Britain, Capt. Hesken, arrived at 
New York, on Tuesday morning, from Liverpool, 

she left on the 7th inst. By her arrival we 
wot received three days later intelligence than was 
received by the Cambria, at this port. The news is 


li 4 
ofthe retiring Min isters have had their audiences 
with the Queen, to shrrender the Seals, &c. All 








is, as yet, harmony and feeling botween them 
and their successors. is supposed that no mem- 


past he has resided there and has generally signal- 
ized himself by attending with great sobriety, all 
grand processions. He was buried with due honors 
in the yard belonging to the Gazette buildings, and 
it is in contemplation, we learn, to rear a monument 
to his memory. Mr. Cist, in his Advertiser, has the 
following notice of him: 


‘One of the greatest curiosities of Cincinnati 1s 
Lear, the old brown dog, who may be seen at al- 
most any hour of the day in the purlieus of our city 
post office, and as he has not and probably never had 
any owner, may be numbered as one of the familiars 
of that establishment. 

Amidst the various succession of postmasters— 
during the whole incumbencies of Burke, Taylor and 
Crawford—amidst all the Presidential changes of 
Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, 
Tyler and Polk, he still holds his post. How far 
back he made his first appearance, the oldest inhab- 
itant cannot tell, but I can find several who have 
known and recollect him for twenty years and more. 
During this period he was never known to follow 
any individual, even when tempted by caresses or 
the offer of food, in fact he has never been known to 
receive food from any person, invariably refusing it 
when offered at his post. He has been followed by 
persons curious to ascertain where he feeds, but by 
some singular process contrives to defeat their pur- 
pose, by disappearing the moment their eye is turned 
to any other object, if but for one moment. 

In each successive removal of the post office, he 
has always gone along, as if considering himself a 
part of the establishment; in the last case following 
the first dray load of movables, and remaining at 
the new office ever since. 

He attends all firemen’s parades, military proces- 
sions, political mass meetings, and every funeral of 
note in the city. At the funeral pageant, last year, 
in memory of General Jackson, he crawled under 
the hearse, and kept under it the whole route—near- 
Rf two miles—although considerabiy exhausted by 
= effort, the day being uncommonly sultry and 
close. 

During the whole course of his long life, he has 
never been known to have been meddled with by 
other dogs, or to have taken any notice of his species, 
nor to have received any ill usage from any individ- 
ual, man or boy, by whom he is extensively known 
and regarded as a privileged character. Hundreds 
having business at the post office, who would unhes- 
itatingly kick any other dog out of the road, step 
aside carefully, however great the throng, rather 
than tread on or insult the noble brute. He may be 
seen occasionally sunning himself at the door of the 


Trust Company or Franklin Bank, or the Bank of 


Exchange, but is never guilty of lying at the door of 
a private residence. My friend, Rabbi Jonas, who 
believes in the transmigration of souls, suggests that 
the spirit which animates Lear, was once that of a 
public officer and an individual of the most aristocrat- 
ic bearing. Apart from the usual instincts and re- 
markable sagacity of dogs, there is much that is 
mysterious and unaccountable in the his and 
habits of Lear, a part only of which are here stated.”” 


DistrisuTion or Lonc Ponp WatTER on 
THE Common. A the pleasing features of 
the celebration of the 4th, in this city, was the dis- 
tribution of Cold Water on the Common, by B. T. 
Abstinence Society, at the expense of the city. The 
water was from Long Pond. ; : 

There were five large tents at different points of 


the Common, on the front of each floated the Amer- 
ican flag, and with ‘‘mottoes’’ on the sides, and the 
table embellished with flowers. Each tent was un- 
der the charge of four good men who politely sup- 
pee all who called either for the purpose of grati- 
ying their curiosity, or of quenching their thirst— 
and many of our ‘‘first men’’ and physicians made 
morning calls. 

The demand for water was great. The quantity 
used was about three thousand gallons. It is esti- 
mated that over THIRTY THUOSAND persons par- 
took of this deligthful beverage. 


A VENERABLE CuicKkrEN. The ancient roost- 
er, which was indeed a veritable weather-cock, and 
for more than a century and a quarter announced the 
changes of the wind from his lofty perchon the spire 
of the old East Meeting House, recently demolished, 
hag taken a new roost and is ready to accommodate 
all his old customers, who remain, and their descen- 
dants for generations to come. This centenarian 
Chanticleer has been rejuvenated and mounted on 
the top of a belfrey placed on the East Female School 
House, where, too, will be hung the oll bell whose 
notes were so familiar while in his former position. 
Not only had he received a new coat of feathers, 
but his inner foul-ship has been marvellously re- 
freshed by spiritual as well as solid and substantial 
food—the delicate operation of opening him havi 
been performed, and his stomach well stuffed wit 
sundry and divers pounds of cold lead, garnished with 
a copy of his revered pastor’s sermons and hymn- 
books, with other fixin’s, so that he now presents the 
appearance of a plump and well-to-do rooster, of the 
very respectable weight of sixty pounds and upwards. 
May his shadow never be less. [Salem Register. 


The people of Franklin, in this State, where Rev. 
Nathaniel Emmons, D. D. (the celebrated Hopkin- 
sian,) labored so long in the ministry, have erected, 
in the public square of the village, a neat and appro- 
priate monument to his memory. 


Rev. E. M. Wells, Episcopal City Missionary in 
this city, has held 253 services during the past year; 
has made 1641 parochial visits; and distributed on 
828 occasions for foud, fuel, clothing, rent, and nec- 
essaries in sickness, $896,89. He has baptised 47, 
married 6, and buried 37, His congregation have 
contributed of their slender means, for- niissionary 
and other religious purposes, $267. 





will hold their next meeting at the Rev Mr Chandler’s, 

in Shirley, on Wednesday, the 4th day of Au. next, at 

10 o’clock, A. M. 
jy25 


~ 


JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. 








MARRIAGES. 





In this eity, Mr John G. Hamilton to Miss Mary A. 
Wilkins. 
On Sunday evening, by Rev Dr Sharp, Mr John A. 
Goodhue to Miss Mary Orr Jaques, both of Charles- 
town. 
In Marshfield, 12th inst, at the South Church, Mr 
John O. Foye of Weymouth, to Miss Mary Gray, only 
daughter of J. P. Cushman, of M. 5 





DEATHS. 








In this city, at 3 o’clock on Wednesday morning, Mr 
Ezra D. Hathorne, of the firm of C- Wilkins & Co, 29. 

ln Cambridgeport, 21st inst, Mr David Tucker, 56. 

In Savin Hill, 19th inst, Edward Francis, son of 
John A Blanchard, of Boston, 2 years. 

In South Reading, 19th inst, Emily Frances, daugh- 
ter of N.S and Eliza Dearborn, 4 years. 

-In Wilmington, 19th inst. Henry Jaques, of Charles- 
town, 53. 

In Newport, R. I., 17th inst, Mrs Eliza J., wife of 
Mr Sylvester Bates of Boston, 29. 

In Needham, 16th inst, Israel Whitney, Esq, 72. 

In Middleborough, 14th inst. George H., only child 
of George and Lucy Waterman, 6 1-4 years. 

In Seneca Falls, N.Y. 17th, Elder Thos. F. Barry, 
formerly of Boston, 26. His remains were brought to 
this city for interment. 

In New Orleans, 9th inst, Mr H. T. Irish of New- 
port, R. I. 





AHN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. A few copies of the above work are 
very much neeced as Text Books at Meadville. We 
have but half enough to supply the classes. As the 
work is out of print we are obliged to ask any person 
who is willing to part with his copy to send it, with 
the price, to James Munroe & Co’s, 134 Washington 
street. RUFUS P. STEBBINS. 
Boston, July 25, 1846. 





7ALUABLE WORKS—Recently published.—Me- 
moir of the Life of H. Ware, Jr. ; 2 vols, 2nd ed. 
Works of Rev. H. Ware, Jr.; 2 vols, 12mo. 
Dana’s Letters to Relatives and Friends ; 2d ed. 
12ino. 
Livermore’s Lectures to Young Men: 16mo. 
Memoir of Ingalls, by Rev. G. W. Burnap; 2d ed., 
l6mo. 
The Olneys, or Impulse and principle, by the author 
of Willie Rogers. 
Stories for Sunday Afternoons, by Susan Fanny 
Crompton, 18mo. 
Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles, 3d ed, 16mo. 
plates. 
Life and Works of Legare; 2 vols, Svo. 
Cambridge Church Gathering, by Rev. Wm. Newell. 
Noye’s Translation of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and 
Canticles, 12mo. 
A Retrospect and other Poems; 12mo. 
Self Formation, or the History of an Individaal. 
Life of Ficthe, with Introduction by Rev. Mr. Weiss, 
12mo. 
Observations on the Bible; 2d ed, 12mo. 
Livermore’s Commentary on the Gospels ; 2 vols, 
5th ed, 12mo. 
Livermore on the Acts; 3d ed, 12mo, with map. 
Sparks American Biogarphy; vol, 10. 
Everett’s Miscellanies and Poems; 12mo. 
Life and Discourses of Rev. Samuel H. Stearns; 3d 
ed, 12mo. 
Young’s Chronicles of Massachusetts; vol. 2d, Svo. 
rtrait. 
- &e., &e., &e., 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School St. 





DF gl aeageneg y NEW BOOK. Lectures to Young 
Men, on their Moral Dangers and Duties, by Abiel 
Abbot Livermore; 1 vol 16mo. 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington st. jy18 





EACHERS CLASS FOR 1846. The fourth an- 
nual Clags for Teachers, and others interested in 

the cultivation of Vocal and Instrumental Music, and 

the diffusion of a correct knowledge of the legitimate 

principles, will meet at the Melodeon in Boston, Mass., 

on Tuesday, the 25th of August, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Lectures will be given on the following subjects: The 

best method of teaching classes the Science of Music; 

The Art of Singing; Chanting Psalms; Recitatives; 

also, Instruction in the use of the principal instruments 

embraced in a full orchestra. 

The Class will be in session ten days. Terms: Gen- 

tlemen, five dollars. Ladies are respectfully mvited, 

free of charge, as also members of former classes. 

B. F. BAKER, Rowe Place. 

J. B. WOODBURY, Chapman Place. 

_ A. Bonpb, ‘Teacher and Leader of the Instrumental 


department. jyll 





Wn. to supply files, a few copies of the 
Christian Register of June 6th. Subscribers 
who have no further use for that number will do the 
publisher a favor by sending it, by mail, or otherwise, 
addressed to ‘Christian Register, Boston.” jyll 





R. LAMSON’S CONVENTION SERMON.— 
CoNGREGATIONALISM, a Discourse delivered 
before the Massachusetts Convention of hae, 9g 
Ministers, Boston, May 28, 1846, by Alvan Lamson. 
Published and for sale by WM. CROSBY & H. P. 
NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 3t jyll 





SPLENDID EXHIBITION 


OF CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
GOOD READY MADE CLOTHING, AT 


QUINCY HALL CLOTHING STORE 
OVER FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 


7S greatest display of READY MADE CLOTH- 
ING ever offered in this city, at WHOLESALE or 
RETAIL. 


ONE PRICE, 


and this guaranteed to be the lowest that similar articles 
can be obtained for. 
DEALERS IN CLOTHING, and TRADERS 
FROM THE SOUTH and WEST, are invited to 
examine this Stock before woking their purchases. 

A large lot of THIN CLOTHING will be closed off 
at REDUCED PRICES. 


CITY TRADE. 


We guarantee them as good and fashionable GAR- 
MENTS as can be obtained in Boston, at much less 
prices than is usually paid—style, fit and workmanship 
not to be excelled. Made from the most fashionable 
fabrics. Any description of Clothing made to order, at 
short notice, and low prices. 
Just received of an Insolvent Debtor, one of the best 
retail Stocks in the city, which will be sold at 25 per 
cent discount from the cost to manufacture. 
Also—One ditto at 40 per cent dis. 

J. SIMMONS & CO. 
jy4 is6m Over Quincy Market, Boston. 


ROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTION. 








ONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 
tents of July No:— 

The Anniversary Week of 1846; 

— Niagara and the White Hills; 

Impressions of American Scenery—being Fragments 
of a fragmentary Sermon; 

Death and the Resurrection ; 

The Book of Jonah; 

Nature Symbolical ; ° 
on Prodigal’s Return—a Sermon, by Rev John 

eiss. 

«*The Chimes,” by Dickens; 

Feast Days and Fast Days. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

Ordination at Southington, Conn; 

Church of the Savior ; 

Anniversaries in Boston for 1846—continued ; 

American Peace Society ; 

Prison Discipline Society ; 

Book and Pamphlet Society ; 

Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Minis- 
ters; 

Morning Conference Meetings of Unitarian Chris- 
tians; 

Sunday School Society ; 

Foreign Intelligence. 

This Work is intended to furnish Religious reading of 
a popular kind. It contains very little that is _contro- 
versial or doctrinal, in its character, and aims chiefly at 
illustrating the responsibilities and privileges of the 
Christian Life. Each number contains a Sermon from 
some minister of the Unitarian denomination, anda 
great variety of articles of a moral and religious charac- 
ter, Religious Intelligence, &e. 

It is Edited by Rev F. D. Huntington of Boston; 
among the contributors are the principal Clergymen of 
the denomination, also several laymen and female wri- 
ters, well known for their aoe ability, &c. 

The work is published on the first of every month, at 
two dollars per annum. 

{Subscriptions may commence on the Ist of Janu- 
ary or July of each year. 

L. C BOWLES, Publisher, 
118 Washington st. 


Con- 


jy4 is3t 
AMBRIDGE CHURCH-GATHERING. A Dis- 
course on the Cambridge Cire Goering in 
1636; delivered in the First Charch, on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1846, by William Newell, Pastor of the First 
Church in Cambridge. 

‘‘Mr Newell’s is one of the most beautiful historical 
discourses which we have ever read. It is alike admi- 
rable in conception and execution. The gathering of 
the First Church in Cambridge, as appears from W in- 
throp’s Journal, was an occasion of great and general 
interest. Taking this event as the central point and 
thus giving to his discourse the unity of a historical pic- 
ture, he groups around it the men who were then emi- 
nent in our New England Church and State. For the 
back-ground of the scene, he has the winter and the for- 
est and the rude beginnings of the town. He brings be- 
fore the eye of the spectator the Winthrops, Dudley, 
Vane, Haynes, Cotton, Hugh Peters, aud others, who 
were then the leading spirits of the colony and wor- 
thy of perpetual memory. ‘his general picture he has 
illustrated by numerous notes and an appendix, showing 
a careful accuracy of research, which must make the dis- 
course as valuable to the antiquarian as it is interesting 
to the general reader.”? [Christian Examiner. 

Price 31 cents. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO, 134 Washington, opposite School st. 3t jy4 








arma BOOKS, Per STreamMerR CALeEpo- 
“4 Nia. Black Gown Papers, by Mariotti, 2 vols 
12mo; Graham on English Synonymes, 16mo; The 
Aristocracy of England, 16mo;-Markland on English 
Churches, 16mo; Lamb’s Essays of Ella, 2 vols 16mo; 
Greenwood’s Sermons of Consolation, 3d ed, 12mo; 
Life of Blanco White, 3 vols, 12mo; Destination of 
Man, by Kichte, 12mo; Ultramontanism, by Quinet, 
12ino; Life of Jean Paul, by Mrs Lee, 2 vols, 12mo, 
2d edition; Turuer’s Lives of Eminent Unitarians, 2 
vols, 12mo; The Phonotypic Journal, 8vo; Hoar on 
the Grape Vine, 8vo; complete Concordance to Shaks- 
peare, Svo; Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art, by Ulric, 8vo; 
Bailie on the Nature and Dignity of Christ, 8vo; Ar- 
nold’s Thucydides, 3 vols 8vo; Moore’s Irish Melodies, 
royal Svo, splendidly illustrated; Cowper’s complete 
Works, 15 vols, 12mo; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 10 
vols 12mo; Sketch Book and Salmagundi, 3 vols 16mo ; 
Moore’s Poetical Works, 10 vols, 16mo; Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry, 3 vols, 12mo; Letters of Hor- 
ace Walpole, 6 vols, 8vo plates; Campbell’s Life of 
Petrarch, 2 vols 8vo; Mitford’s History of Greece, 8 
vols 8vo; Chaucer, Lamb, Shakspeare, Byron, Spec- 
tator, &c., 1 vol Svo each. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Importers 
of English Books, 134 Washington, opposite School 
street. St jy4 





HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIG- 
IOUS MISCELLANY, No CXXXVI, for July 
1846. 
—CONTENTS— 
Art. I. Protestantism. 
II. Fox’s History of Dunstable. 
Ill. The African Race. 
1V. Pulpit Elocution. 
V. History of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
VI. Millerism. 
VIL. Whewell’s Ethics. 
VILL. Congregationalism Vindicated. 
IX. University Education. 
X. Notices of Recent Publications. 


XI. Intelligence. 
WILLIAM CROSBY, 


Published by 
je27 3tis . 118 Washington st. 





DS C. SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, in Charlestown, Mass. 

This is a Private Institution, resting on the individu- 
al responsibility of the Principal; and, though consist- 
ing chiefly of day pupils resident in this town and Bos- 
ton, a few young ladies from abroad board in the family, 
and are under the united care of Dr. C. and his Lady. 
The course of instruction embraces all branches usually 
taught in Female Seminaries. 

The next Term will commence on Monday, the 7th of 
September, and continue 15 weeks. Circulars will be 
addressed to those who may desire more particular infor- 
mation. 

Rererences. Drs. A. R. Thompson and W. 
J. Walker, Rev. Messrs George E. Ellis, Wm. Ives 
Buddington and E. H. Chapin, Charlestown; George 
=merson and George S. Hillard, Esqs., Boston; 
Rev. F. A. Farley, Brooklyn, N. Y. and Rev. Dr. 
Wayland, Providence. 5tis jyll 





IVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVER- 
SITY. Students are admitted at the Commence- 
ment of the Academical Year. Entering at other times, 
they are received to an advanced standing. If unknown 
to the Faculty, they are to produce satisfactory testimoni- 
als as to their character; and if not Bachelors of Arts, 
they will be examined in Latin and Greek Grammar, 
Virgil, Cicero’s Select Orations, Sallust, Felton’s Greek 
Reader, the first four books of Xenophon’s Arabasis, 
the first book of Herodotus or the first two books of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Locke’s Essay, Stewart’s 
Elements of the Philosophy of Mind, Jouffroy’s Intro- 
duction to Ethics, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Butler’s 
Analogy, and some approved compendium of Logic, 
Rhetoric, Geography, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Alge- 
bra, Whately’s Rhetoric and Logic are preferred. 
Candidates for admission to an advanced standing 
are expected to show that they have been engaged in the 
study of Theology as long as the class, which they pro- 
pose to join; and they are to be examined in the previ- 
ous ssedhes of that Class. 
The charge for tuition, rent and care of room and fur- 
niture, amounts to $66 annually. Board may be had in 
the College Commons for $1,75 or $2,25 a week.— 
Some students board themselves in their rooms ata 
cheaper rate. Each student must possess a copy of the 
Old and New Testament Scriptures in the original lan- 
guages, the latter in Griesbach’s edition. A copy of 
other class books is furnished on loan by the Institution. 
Indigent students are aided from foundations and other 
sources. Three years, including vacations of twelve 
weeks in each year, complete the term of residence. 
Besides the appropriate studies of the School, stu- 
dents are entitled to receive instruction from the Instruc- 
tor in the German language, and to be present at all the 
public Lectures of the University. 
It is considered of great importance, that those who 
enter the School should be present at the beginning of 
the first term. 
The examination of such as are not Bachelors of Arts 
will take place on the Saturday after the College Com- 
mencement, at 9 0’clock. Graduates of Colleges are ad- 
mitted without examination. 
CONVERS FRANCIS, 2 Professors in the 
GEORGE R. NOYES, : Divinity School. 
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RACT OF THE A. U. A., No 226.—GosPEL 

Invitations, by Rev F. H. Hedge; printed for 
the American Unitarian Association. Price 2 cents. 
For sale at the Depository of the A. U. A., 118 Wash- 
ington street, by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS. 
je20 3t 


THE COURT OF DEATH. 


—S GREAT PAINTING, by REMBRANDT 
PEALE, is now open for exhibition from 2 to 9§ 
o’clock, P. M., at Amory Hall, 825 Washington street. 
The Painting is 24 feet long by 13 wide, containing 23 
figures of the size of life. "te is a sermon upon life and 
death, conveying a moral lesson which cannot but be un- 
derstood and felt by the beholder. 

§GSeason Tickets, 50 cents. Single Tickets, 25 
cents. is 2 my9 
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EW WORK ON VENTILATION. This day 
— A Practical Treatise on Ventilation, 
by Morrill “fo M. D.—Contents: Introduction; 
Vitiated Air; Preventing and Removing Impurities 
of the Air; Movements induced in atmospheric air by 
Heat, and of the Principles of Ventilation; Moving 
Power for Ventilation; tity of Air rogues! for 
Ventilation; Of the Ventilation of Public Buildings; 
Ventilation of Prisons and Hospitals; Ventilation © 
Dwelling Houses; Ventilation of Ships; Anatomie 
Rooms; Chimney Tops, Turn Caps and he gers 80 
Drainage; Appendix—1 vol 12mo, pp 436, w! 
cuts. 








ARY. A few copies of this Dictionary for sale 
the Christian Register Office. ae 





Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street.. St jy 








vaare 
INSERTED ON A NEW PRINGIPLE, 


AND ON ° 
UNUSUALLY FAVORABLE TERMS, 


R. MORTON, No. 19 Tremont Row, at the for. 

mer office of Wells & Morton, would ask the 
attention to one of the most valuable inventions that 
has ever been made either in the dental art or any 
other wherein personal comfort is much concerned.— 
It being a method which is not 
one that enables him to make a 
them useful and ornamental, 
the difficulties or objections that 


Teeth, such as moving about, cutti jaws, of to the 
great mortification of the patient, dropelag jenn and 
shaking about. 

Being fully aware of the light upon which the mere 
assertions of the advertiser is justly looked’ upon at the 
present crisis, I should be very reluctant to come before 
the public with these strong assertions were it not that 
Tam williug to have my method tested by all who de- 
sire it, upon such terms as I think no candid person can 
make the slightest objection to. 

Being convinced that when this prtesiote of inserting 
Teeth shall become more generally known, and tho- 
roughly appreciated, and the countenances of thousands 
will be brightened up and freed from wrinkles, and that 
I shall have the satisfaction of bringing it more immedi- 
ately before the public. 

I have now determined to insert Teeth, until further 
notice, without receiving compensation when they are 
inserted for anything except the cost of constructi 
them until the expiration of 8 or 6 months, or until sult 
ficient time has elapsed to give the patient an * 
nity of satisfying themselves whether this principle is 
really valuable and superior to any other method of in- 
serting Teeth, at which time the compensation will be 
required that is previously agreed upon, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Christian Register.] 
The publisher of this paper had an opportunity of 


witnessing an operation Dr. Morton, 
which the Transcript gives the following description of. 
[From the Transcript. } 


Dentat Surcery.—Withovt wishing to detract 
from the merits of any of the regularly educated Sur- 
geon Dentists of this city, we would call the attention 
of the public to a scientific gentleman, in whom entire 
confidence may be reposed, to perform, in #n elegant 
manner, any operation that may come under the cog- 
nizance of a Dentist. We are led to these remarks 
by having had an —— recently, of examining 
the most perfect and beautiful set of teeth, for the up- 
_ and under jaw, that ever fell under our observation. 

hey were made and inserted a short time since, by 
Dr. Morton, 19 ‘Tremont Row, (whose skill has often 
been employed in more complicated cases) for a lady, 
who wears them with perfect comfort. The teeth are 
inserted upon a plate, which is said to be superior to 
any other in general use. The contrivance which sup- 
ports the teeth in the mouth is extremely imgenious 
and scientific, and deserves marked attention by those 
interested. The teeth anc all that portion of the jaw 
which was absorbed away by the loss of them, was 
carved so as not only perfectly to restore the counte- 
nance to its natural form but rendered them much 
firmer, more cleanly than single teeth, or even those 
in blocks of three or fonr. Lnprovements of this na- 
ture are valuable, and should be made public, that the 
afflicted may be benefitted thereby, by availing them- 
selves of the skill that Dr. Morton is able to apply, 
after many years of practice and experiment. 


{From the Recorder. } 


ArtiriciaL, TeeTH.—The improvements that bave 
been made in this art during a few years past, is unri- 
valled. Our minds were directed to this sabject a 
short time since, by seeing a piece of work constifut- 
ing a whole jaw, teeth and all, in one single piece 
being a perfect imitation of the whole jaw, gum an 
teeth, which on being introduced into the mouth, we 
never should suspect any portion of the individual to 
be artificial. This ingenious invention and piece of 
work was executed by Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont 
Row. 

{From the Times.] 


TretHu.—There can be no mistake about the inven- 
tion of Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, for the 
name of Dr. Charles T. Jackson is the very best au- 
thority which could be produced. Those who prize a 
good set of Teeth, will not fail at least, to call and ex- 
amine specimens of work on this new plan. 

[From the Mail.] 
Dentat Scrence.—We saw a few days since an 
entire new set of artificial Teeth inserted for a lady, 
Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, that defied the most cri- 
tical observer to detect from the original. In the case 
above referred to, the lady experiences no difficulty 
whatever, in mastication nor is her speech affected in 
the slightest degree. 





[From the Transcript.] 


Dr. Morton, Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, has ta- 
ken the right course to introduce his invention, ro- 
ducing the result of Dr. Charles T. Jackson’s lysis 
with his own signature. 


[Prom the Gazette.] 

Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, has made a great im- 
provement in mechanical dentsstry. We have seen a 
whole upper set of teeth, and we consider the style and 
finish to be a little superior to any we evers aw, and 
with the additional strength afforded by this mode o- 
finish, we think it a very great improvement over the 
old method. 

{From the Evening Gazette ] 
IMpoRTANT TO THE TOOTHLESS.—Teeth are now in- 
serted by Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, by a chemi- 
cal process, so firmly to the so that several pounds 
weight may be attached to the plate and raised from 
the floor. 

[From the Christian Watchman. ] 


Dentistxy.—We were much gratified with a visit 
a few days ago to the rooms of Dr. Morton, No. 19 
Tremont Row. ‘The toothless are there supplied 
= complete sets of teeth, inserted on a new prin- 
ciple. 
Dr. Morton has studied the dental art thoroughly, 
and on strictly scientific principles. He has in his 
possession the finest anatomical! preparations, illustra- 
tive of the structure, poaion, gradual development, 
and decay of the teeth, which we have ever seen, im- 
ported from Paris expressly for use. 
[From the Boston Post. ] 

Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, has been partic- 
ularly successful in conrriving gold plates fur the sup- 
port of artificial teeth, and has given the most perfect 
satisfaction in some recent operations of a very diffi- 
cult nature. 
Having witnessed the operation of uniting gold 
owe, as practised by Wells & Morton, and having, 

y their request, analyzed éach part separately, I de 
hereby testify, that the gold, wes in the place of sol- 
der, for uniting the plates, is twenty carats fine, which 
is equally pure as the plate itself. And when the 
plates are united in this manner the whole presents 
the same appearance as if never separated. 

Cuagces T. Pi caeeti, M. D. 

Boston, Oct. 28, 1843. No. 27 Somerset Street. 
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WATERMAN’S 


Kitchen Furnishing Rooms. 


No. 83 & 85 Cornhill, 6 § 8 Brattle, and ‘73 Court Streets 
§G- The place for all on the eve of Housekeeping to 
procure everything appertaining to the Kitchen depart- 
ment, at the lowest prices, and of the best quality, with 
catalogues to facilitate in making a judicious selection. 
The following seasonable articles will be found as above: 


BOSTON BATHING PAN: 
—AND— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 








A 


Johnson’s Patent Cream Freezers ; 
Refrigerators, best quality ; 
Wire Dish Covers ; 

Meat Safes, &c., &c. 
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DR. 8S. STOCKING, 


FGes, SURGEON DENTIST, 
No. 266 Washington st., cor. Avon Place 


Still offers his professional services to the community; 
iu all the various departmeuts, embraced in practica 
rst whether surgical, mechanical, or curative.—~ 
is long experience, extensive practice, proper 7 
ed instruments, and perfect familiarity — ~ Fillies, 
useful modern improvements, in Setting *eet, _ 
Cleansing, Polishing, Regulating, Removing, oon nt 
a sure guaranty against the numerous io a 
humbugs of the day. ‘Terms moderate. operations 
warranted. A 
Boston, April 18, 1846. is6m 





0. 227 TRACT OF THE A.U.A. The Twen- 
ty-first Report of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, with the proceedings ef the Annual Meeting, May 
26, 1946. Price 6 cents. : 
This Report contains an account of the Receipts 
ang Expentures of the A. U. A., for the past year—a 
list of the Officers and Life Members—and a Catalogue 
of all the publications of the Association, with the prices 


affixed. 
Published by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, 
118 Washington st. 3t jy 
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tion of the rend of the Savior 
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paper, are said to be the production of a servant girl 
from Devonshire. 





THE DEW-DROP AND THE STREAM. 
“The following beautiful lines, which we find in a news- 


The brakes with golden flowers were crowned, 
And melody was heard aroundi— 

When, near the scene, a dew-drop shed 

Its lustre on a violet’s head, 

And trembling to the breeze it hung! 

The streamlet, as it rolled along, 

The beauty of the morn confessed, 

And thus the sparkling pearl addressed: 


“Sure, little drop, rejoice we may, 
For all is beautiful and gay ; 
Creation wears her emerald dress, 
And smiles in all her loveliness. 
And with delight and pride I see 
That little flower bedewed by thee— 
Thy lustre with a gem might vie, 


While trembling in its purple eye.”” “ado, as if feeding some birds within. 


“Ay, you may well rejoice, "tis true,” 
Replied the radiant drop of dew— 
**You will, no doubt, as on you move, 
To flocks and herds a blessing prove. 
But when the sun ascends on high, 

Its beam will draw me towards the sky ; 
And I must own my little power— 

I’ve but refreshed a humble flower.”’ 


“Hold!” cried the stream, ‘‘nor thus repine— 
For well ’t is known a Power divine, 
Subservient to His will supreme, 

Has made the dew-drop and the stream, 
Though small thou art, (I that allow,) 

No mark of Heaven’s contempt art thou— 
Thou hast refreshed a hamble flower, 

And done according to thy power.” 


All things that are, both great and small, 
One glorious Author formed them all; 
This thought may all repinings quell; 
What serves his purpose, serves him well. 





[From Lamartine’s “‘Harmonies Poetiques.”’] 
A HYMN. 


There is an unknown language spoken 
By the loud winds that sweep the sky; 
By the dark storin-clouds, thunder-broken, 
And waves on rocks that dash and die; 
By the lone star, whose beams wax pale, 
The moonlight sleeping on the vale, 
The mariner’s sweet distant hymn, 
The horizon that before us flies, 
The crystal firmament that lies 
In the smooth sea reflected dim. 


*Tis breathed by the cool streams at morning, 
The sunset on the mountain’s shades, 
The snow that daybreak is adorning, 
And eve that on the turret fades ; 
The city’s sounds that rise and sink, 
The fair swan on the river’s brink, 
The quivering cypress’ murmured sighs, 
The ancient temple on the hill, 
The solemn silence, deep and still, 
Within the forest’s mysteries. 





Of Thee, oh God! this voice is telling, 
Thou who art truth, life, hope, and love ; 
On whom night calls from her dark dwelling, 
To whom bright morning looks above ; 
Of Thee—proclaimed by every sound, 
Whom nature’s all-mysterious round 
Declares, yet not defines Thy light; 
Of Thee—the abyss and source, whence all 
Our souls proceed, in which they fall, 
Who hast but one name—IN FINITE. 


All men on earth may hear and treasure 

This voice, resounding from all time ; 
Each one, according to his measure, 

Interpreting its scenes sublime. 

But ah! the more our spirits weak 
Within its holy depths would seek, 

The more this vain world’s pleasures cloy ; 
A weight too great for earthly mind, 
O’erwhelms its powers, until we find 

In solitude our only joy. 


So when the feeble eye-ball fixes 
Its sight upon the glorious sun, 
Whose gold emblazoned chariot mixes 
With rosy clouds that towards it run; 
The dazzled gaze all powerless sinks, 
Blind with the radiance which it drinks, 
And sees but gloomy specks float by ; 
And darkness distinct o’ershade 
Wood, meadow, hill, and pleasant glade, 
And the clear bosom c* the sky. D. M. M. 








"MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANIMAL HUMANITY. 


tranquilly; but at last, appearing to get irritated 
by the iteration of such absurd edure, she 
gave her offspring a blow on the side of the 
head, and sent the little creature spinning to the 
other side of the room. The kitten looked ex- 
tremely surprised at this act of mamma, as con- 
sidering it very ungracious of her not to take the 
‘oke of her int the way it was meant. The same 
gentleman has observed similar fun going on in 
a department of the animal kingdom certainly 
far below the point where we would have ex- 
pected it; namely, among spiders. He_-has secn 
a little spider capering about its parents, running 
up to it, and then away again, so as to leave no 
doubt upon his mind that the creature was mak- 
ing merry. Ants, too, have their sports. They 
pat each other’s cheeks, wrestle and tumble, and 
a on each other’s backs, like a set of school- 
ys. 

The kindly social acts of animals, among them- 
selves and towards mankind, form the next se- 
ries of phenomina to which I would direct at- 
tention. It is not yet many months since some 
workmen, engaged in repairing the cathedral of 
Glasgow, observed an unusual concourse of 
sparrows coming regularly toa hole in one of 
the slanting walls, and there making a great 
Curiosity 
being at length excited, the men proceeded to 
examine the place, and found that a mother 
bird, after the flight of her brood, had got her 
leg entangled in some of the threads composing 
her nest, so that she was kept a prisoner. The 
leg was visibly swollen by the chafing produced 
by her efforts to escape. In this distressing sit- 
uation the poor bird had been condoled with and 
fed by her fellows, exactly as a human being 
might have been in similar circumstances. 

Not long before that time, in the pleasure- 
grounds of Rannoch Lodge in Perthshire, a little 
field-bird was observed by the gamekeeper to 
wound itself by flying against one of the so-call- 
ed invisible fences; whereupon a companion, not 
stated to have been a mate, came and sat beside 
it, as it were sighing and sobbing, careless 
whether he himself was caught—which was ea- 
sily done by the spectatorof the scene. He took 
home the two birds, and had them carefully at- 
tended to, till the wounded bird had a little re- 
eovered; he then set them both at liberty; and, 
to pursue the narrative of a local newspaper, 
‘nothing could have been more touching than 
the affectionate solicitede with which the one 
watched the progress of the other—now lending 
it a wing, and again cheering it while it rested, 
until both were at length lost to the view of the 
kind-hearted gamekeeper.”’ 

Of the many anecdotes told respecting ration- 
al-looking proceedings of animals for the bene- 
fit of each other, I shall adopt one related by 
Monk Lewis in one of his letters. ‘About ten 
days ago, [writing in Jamaica,] one of the farm- 
keeper’s wives was going homeward through 


——=_ 


it dead. Some time afier, when he was lying 
dangerously ill, he was horror struck to observe 
the same looking in at his window. His 
daughter told him it had waited there, with an 
air of the test concern, during the whole 
time of his illness. Of course there was no 
standing this disinterested attachment, and the 
poor goose was instantly admitted into favor. 


This predilection of animals for particular per- 
sons was once the means of deciding, very amus- 
ingly, a case before a court of justice. It was a 
Dablin police-officer, and the object of dispute 
was a pet parrot, which had been stolen, from 
a Mr. Davis, and sold to a Mr. Moore. The 
plaintiff, taking the bird upon his finger, said, 
‘Come, old boy, give me a kiss,’’ which the par- 
rot instantly did. A youth in the defendant's 
interest, remarked that this proved nothing, as 
the parrot would kiss ye tage «You had bet- 
ter not try,” remarked the plaintiff. Neverthe- 
less the young man asked the parrot to kiss him. 
Poll, Judas-like, advanced as if to give the re- 
quired salute, but seized the youth’s lip and made 
him roar with pain. ‘This fact, and the parrot's 
obeying the plaintiff in several other requisitions, 
caused it to be instantly ordered into the pos- 
session of its original master. 


Human foibles, too, are participated by ani- 
mals. The dog, I grieve to say, is capable of 
both envy and jealousy. A gentleman calling 
one day upon Dr. Gall, at Paris, found that most 
original observer of nature in the midst of birds, 
cats and dogs, which were his pets. ‘*Do you 
think,”’ said he, turning his eyes to two beauti- 
ful dogs at his feet, which were endeavoring to 
gain his attention—‘‘do you think that these lit- 
tle pets possess pride and vanity like man ?’’— 
‘*Yes,”’ said the other, ‘I have remarked their 
vanity frequently.”” ‘*We will call both feelings 
into action,” said he. He then caressed the 
whelp, and took it into his arms. ‘‘Mark that 
mother’s offended pride,’’ said he, as he walked 
quietly across the chamber to her mat. “Do 
you think she will come if I call her!” ‘Oh 
yes,’’ answered his friend. ‘‘Not at all.” He 
made the attempt; but she heeded not the hand 
she had so earnestly endeavored to lick but an 
instant before. ‘‘She will not speak to me to 
day,?’ said Dr. Gall. Not long ago, it was 
stated in a Plymouth newspaper that two dogs, 
a setter and a little spaniel, being kept in the 
same kennel, the larger animal manifested a 
great jealousy of the smaller. At léngth the 
little dog was missing, and the setter was found 
to have taken ill. The latter dying very quick- 
ly, was opened, when the little dog was found 
almost entire in its stomach. 

An anecdote was lately given in a newspaper, 
which would show animals to be even capable 
of a sense of equity; but perhaps there is some 
exaggeration about it. A gentleman, visiting a 
menagerie at Penrith, found there a fine lioness 





the woods, when she saw a roe-buck running 
towards her with great speed. ‘Thinking that 


it was going to attack her with its horns, she} which instantly began to quarre) over it, as if 
was considerably alarmed; but, at the distance | each desired exclusive possession of the prize. 


of a few paces, the animal stopped, and disap- 
peared among the bushes. The woman recov- 
ered herself, and was proceeding on her way, 
when the roe-buck appeared again, ran towards 
her as before, and again retreated, without doing 
her any harm. On this being done a third time, 
the woman was induced to follow it, till it led 
her to the side of a deep ditch, in which she dis- 
covered a young roe-buck unable to extricate it- 
self, and on the point of being smothered in the 
water. ‘The woman immediately endeavored to 
rescue it, during which the other roe-buck stood 
quietly by, and as secon as her exertions were 
successful, the two animals gallopped away to- 
gether.”’ 

The sense of duty is another of the human- 


| with two cubs. While he was observing her, 
| the keeper handed in a sheep’s head to the cubs, | 





In the midst of the turmoil the lioness rose and 
advanced, and with two well-directed cuffs, sent | 
them cowering into the corners of the den.— 
She then lay down, and deliberately dividing the 
spoil into two equal parts, assigned one to each 
of her young ones; after which, without taking 
a morsel to herself, she retired, and !ay quietly 
down again. If the tact was exactly as thus re- 
lated, it certainly forms one of the most curious 
illustrations of animal humanity which we have 
on record. 


But, it might be asked, what class of ordinary 
human actions is not imitated by animals! A 
gentleman comes home late at night, and uses 
the knocker to gain admission; a cat belonging 
to a friend of ours used to do the same. A wea- 





like characteristics of animals, and one of those 

best known. <A dog will take a trust, and fulfil 

itas wellasaman. A very affecting instance 

was presented about two years ago by a agg 
dog belonging to a shepherd near Dunning in 

Perthshire. The man had bought for his mas- | 
ter, at Falkirk, four score of sheep, which he | 
immediately despatched homewards, under the | 
care of his dog alone, though the flock had to 
go seventeen miles through a populous country. 

‘The poor animal, when a few miles on the read, 
dropped two w helps; but, faithful to her charge, 
she drove the sheep on a mile or two farther; 
then, allowing them to stop, returned for her 
pups, which she carried about two miles in ad- 
vance of the sheep. Leaving her pups, the 
collie again returned for the sheep, aud drove 
them onwards a few miles. This she continued 
to do, alternately carrying her young one, and 
taking charge of the flock till she réached home 

The manner of her acting on this trying ocea- 
sion was afterwards gathered by the shepherd 
from various individuals, who had observed these 
extraordinary proceedings of the poor animal on 
the road. Its painful to add, that she did not 

succeed in bringing her offspring alive to her | 
master’s house. As a pendent to this tale, take 





afew years ago with a family in one of the 
southern States of the American Union, and 
which had rescued one of his master’s daughters 
from drowning. The family had to proceed ina 
schooner for the city of St Augustine; they had 
embarked, and the vessel was swinging off from 
the pier, when the dog was missed. To quote 
& newspaper narrative:—‘*They whistled and 
called, but no dog appeared; the captain became 
restive, swore he would wait no longer, gave 
the order, and the craft swept along the waters 
with a spanking breeze, and was soon a quarter 
ofa mile irom the shore. The girl and her 
father were standing at the stern of the vessel, 





The following extracts from an article in 
‘“‘Chambers’ Edinborough Journal,’’ will be 


‘‘Tt is extremely curious to observe in animals 
ways and doings like those of human beings.— | 
It is a department of natural history which has | 
never been honored with any systematic study: 
perhaps it is thought too trifling for grave phi- 
losophers. 1 must confess, however, that I feel | 
there is some value in the inquiry, as tending to 
give us sympathies with the lower animals, and 
to dispose us to treat them more kindly than’ we 
generally do. 

The sports of animals are peculiarly affecting. 
It is reported by all who have the charge of 
flocks, that the lambs resemble children very | 
much in their sports. In the mellowed glory of | 
a June evening, while the ewes are quietly rest- 
ing in preparation for their night’s sleep, the} 
lambs get together ata little distance, perhaps | 
in the neighborhood of a broomy knoll, and there 
begin a set of pranksome frolics of their own, | 
dancing fantastically about, or butting, as in jest | 
against each other. The whole affair is a regu- | 
lar game at romps, such as a merry group of| 
human younkers will occasionally be allowed | 
to enjoy just before going to bed. It is highly | 
amusing to witness it, and to trace the resem- 
blance it bears as to human doings; which is | 
carried sometimes so far, that a single mamuina | 
will be seen looking on close by, apparently 
rather happy at the idea of the young folks be- 
ing so merry, but anxious also that they should | 
not behave too roughly; otherwise, she must | 
certainly interfere. ; | 

Monkeys have similar habits. In the coun- 
tries of the Eastern Peninsula and Archipelago, 
where they abound, the matrons are often ob- 
served, in the cool of the evening, sitting in a 
circle round their little ones, which amuse them- 
selves in various gambols. There isa regard, 
however, to discipline; and whenever any fool- 
ish babe behaves decidedly il, the mamma will 
be seen to jump into the throng, seize the offen- 
der by the tail, and administer exactly that ex- 
treme kind ef chastisement which has so long 
been in vogue among human parents and human 
teachers. 

That there is merriment—genaine human- 
like merriment—in many of the lower animals, 
no one can doubt who has ever watched the 
gambols of the kid, the lamb, the kitten, or of 
dogs, which 


found interesting. 
! 








‘Scour away in long excursion, 
And worry other in diversion.’’ 


But there is something to be observed in these 
sports still more human-like than mere sport.— 

he principle of make-believe, or jest as opposed 
to earnest, can be discerned in many- of their 
merry-makings. A friend of mine one day ob- 
served a kitten amusing itself by running along 
past its mother, and giving her a little pat on 
the cheek every time it passed. ‘This must have 
been done as a little practical joke. It may be 


looking back upon the city, which they had 
probably left forever, when suddenly Towser 
was seen running down to the edge ot the wharf 
with something in his mouth. With a glass 
they discovered that it was his master’s pocket- 
handkerchief, which had been dropped some- 
where upon the road down to the vessel, and 
which he now recollected, with some cormpunc- 
tions of conscience, he had sent his shaggy ser- 
vant back to look after. The dog looked pite- 
ously around upon the bystanders, then at the 
retreating vessel, and leapt boldly into the wa- 
ter. His master immediately pointed out the 
noble animal to the captain, and requested him 
to throw his vessel into the wind, until the dog 
could near them. He also offered a large sum 
if he would drop his boat, and pick him up; told 
him of the manner in which he had preserved 
the life of his daughter; and again offered him 
the price of a passage if he would save the faith- 
ful creature. The girl joined her entreaties to 
those of her father, and implored that her early 
friend might be rescued. But the captain was a 
savage; he was deaf to every appeal of humani- 
ty; kept obstinately on his coutse; and the bet- 
ter anima] of the two, followed the vessel until 
his strength exhausted, and his generous heart 
chilled by despair, he sank among the more mer- 
ciful billows.” 

The high degree in which animals are suscep- 
tible of attachment, needs little illustration; for 
every one knows the dog and horse. A few 
years ago, a sailor, entering a show of wild 
beasts at Plymouth, was surprised to find a ti- 
ger very much agitated at his approach, acting 
always with the greater violence the nearer he 
came toits cage. The keeper, to whom he 
pointed out the circumstance, remarked that the 
beast must be greatly pleased, or as much an- 
noyed. Upon this the sailor went close up to 
the den, and, after a few minutes, during which 
the animal Jashed its sides with its tail, and ut- 
tered the most frightful bellowings, he discover- 
ed that it was a tiger which had been brought 
home to England a few years before under his 
especial care. Itnow became Jack's turn to be 
delighted, as it appears the tiger was, in thus 
recognizing his old friend; and, after making re- 
peated applications to be permitted to enter the 
den, for the purpose, as he said, of “‘shaking a 
fist’’ with the beautiful animal, he was suffered 
so to do; the iron door was opened, and in jump- 
ed Jack, to the delight of himself and striped 
friend, and the astonishment of the Jookers on. 
The affection of the animal was now shown by 
caressing and licking the pleased sailor, whom 
he seemed to welcome with the heartiest satis- 
faction; and when the honest tar left the den, 
the anguish of the poor animal appeared almost 
insupportable. ‘There is an anecdote of a goose 
which became unaccountably attached to a farm- 
er in Ireland, insomuch that it raised a joke at 
his expense. One day it followed him to a 
court, which he was attending upon public duty, 
and so irritated was"he, that he twisted his whi 





added, that the cat stood it for some time very 


about its neck, and swung it round till he thought 


| his post, they butt him till he shows he is cor- 


one relating to a Newfoundland dog, which lived | 


p| The wild horses in this part of the country al- 


ry pedestrian rejoices to get a cast ina passing 
omnibus; in the Magazine of Natural History 
(1833,) is an aneedote of a dog which, being in 
like circumstances, came into such a vehicle on 
one of the London thoroughfares, and could not 
be induced to come out, till he voluntarily left it 
ata place which seemed to be his home. An 
innkeeper’s son will take a drive for half a stage 
in one of his father’s coaches, and come back in 
another; this also did Ralph, a famour raven of 
the Elephant and Castle public house; he knew 
all the coach drivers who plied at that inn, and 
would take short jaunts on the coach top with 
them, till he met some other coach coming the 
contrary way, when he would change coaches, 
and return. To pass to something very different: 
The persecuted Covenanters, when met for wor- | 
ship in the lonely glens of Ayrshire, used to 
plant a sentinel to watch the approach of dra- 
goons. This also do the red-deer in the High- | 
lands. The youngest of the herd is set to 
watch, while the rest browse; and if he leave 





rected. Men make hay—with and without fa- 
vor of sunshine—knowing that it is needed for 
winter store. The marmot of the Altaic moun- 
| tains makes hay also, to serve as winter fodder. 


| He piles it in stacks as high as aman, and the | 
| selection of herbs for the purpose is far beyond | 
what human hay makers ean pretend to, “Tf at | 
first you don’t succeed,”’ says the moralist, ‘try, | 
try, try again.”’ The spider did this nine times 
in the sight of the fugitive Bruce, and taught | 
him to regain a kingdom. So also has the lion | 
been seen, after failing in a leap at his prey, to | 
go back to try it over again, though the’ prey 

was gone, a8 anxious to investigate the cause of 

failure, and to train himself up to the 
pitch of power for a future occasion, 


proper | 


To emigrate for better subsistance and climate 
has been a practice of the human family since | 
its earliest ages. i ! 


It is now fully admitted that | 
the migrations of animals are prompted by pre-| 
ieisely the same motives. And as men. in the | 
infaney of navigation er pt along the shore, or | 
navigated from headland to headland, or, in cross- | 
ing, chose the narrow passes, and those which | 
were assisted by intervening islands, so birds of | 
passage adopt all these facilities. Those which | 
move from Seotland to Ireland; proceed by the | 
siraits of Portpatrick. They wait for a side | 
wind, too, to aid them. So also Capri is used as | 
a resting-place in crossing the Mediterranean: as 

the bishop only knows by the tithe of quails, | 
which is said to form an important part of his | 
revenue. In what, moreover, does the return of | 
continental tourists in winter each in his partic- 

ular brick dwelling in London, differ from the 

resumption of particular residences by the swal- 

lows inspring’ The absence of the title-deeds 

and rent makes the only distinction. There is | 
even some inscrutable means of communicating 

ideas amongst animals. The deer in the anec. 

dote already given, must have had a talk about 

the swans. Evencreatures of different families, 

as cows and horses, have been ascertained to in- 

terchange their thoughts, 


There is a disposition among us to deny all 
that assimilates animals to ourselves, as if there 
were something derogatory in it. Miserable 
pride and delusion, to suppose there can be any 
good in battling off one of God’s facts! When 
1 hear of men endeavoring to extinguish the idea 
of animal intellectuality and sentiment, by call- 
ing it instinct, | am always reminded of the weak 
creatures of the desert, which get their heads 
into a bush, and then think they cannot be seen. 
What imaginable benefit can there be in such 
falsity! Rather let us acknowledge the beauti- 
ful and ingenious qualities of animals, as they 
actually are, seeing in them the hand of a Di- 
vine author, and something which even we our- 
selves may occasionally imitate with anvantage. 








Lire or A Vouuntreer. A letter from the 
army in the ‘Tropic’? says— 


‘Lest I should seem only to see the favorable 
side of the picture, I must inform you that this 
country has a greater number and variety of in- 
sects of all kinds than I ever saw in ail my life 
before—ants, lizards, worms, and black spider, 
said to be as poisonous as the rattle snake. [ 
killed one in my tent last night. But worst of 
all are the flies that swarm about us, For the 
first time in my life I have seen fresh meat fly- 
blown in a few minutes. Our Chaplain’s horse 
was galled on his side yesterday morning, the 
poor creature was on the injured side, a mass of 
maggots. A man of the camp went a hunting, 
he returned almost crazy, he was fly-blown in 
the ear. Another soldier has suffered in the 
same way. Woollen blankets are fly-blown. 








ways die when attacked by the flies.”’ * 


LITTLE WILLIE. 


We had frequently observed a heart-broken 
+ ooking lad pass by with a gallon oil can in his. 

‘and. His tattered garments were well cal- 
ulated to excite observation and pity. It was 
‘sat too evident that the vessel which he carried 
-ad been diverted from its legitimate use, and 
hat it was now used, not as an oil can, but as a 
zhisky jug. Having seen him pass twice in one 
day with his ever present can, we had the 
uriosity to accost him, and did so by inquiring 
. is residence, 

‘| live,”’ said he “five miles from the city, 
iin the —— road.”’ 

**You have been to the city once before to-day, 
‘ave you not?” . 

“Yes, Sir, I came down in the morning; but 
‘, couldn’t get what I was sent for, and I had to 
ome again.” 

‘* What was you sent for, my lad? It must 
'e something very important to make it neces- 
_ ary for you to walk twenty miles in this storm.” 

“ Why, Sir, it was whisky that I was sent 
ior. Father had no money, and he sent me to 

fr. ——s, to get trusted ; but he wouldn’t trust 
ny more, so] had to come home without the 
whisky, but father sent me back again.” 

‘‘How do you expect to get it now, when 
you couldn’t get it in the morning ? ”” 

“* Why, Sir, I have brought a pair of shoes, 
which sister sent to mother. Mr, will give 
whisky for them. He has got two or three pairs 
f mother’s shoes now.”’ 

‘Do you like to carry whisky home, my 
oy ? ” 

*¢Q, no, Sir, for it makes all so unhappy ; but 
I can’t help it.” 

We took the responsibility of advising the 
boy not to fulfil his errand, and returned home 
with him. ‘The family we found consisted of 
lusband, wife,.and four children ; the oldest (the 
yoy) was not more than ten years of age, while 
the youngst was an infant of a few months. It 
was a cold, blustering day. The north wind blew 
harshly, and came roughly and unbidden through 
the numberless erevices of the poor man’s hovel. 
A few black embers occupied the fireplace, 
around which were huddled the half naked 
children, and the wo-stricken mother and wife. 
Her face was haggard, her eyes sunken, her 
hair dishevelled, her clothes tattered and unclean. 

She was seated upon an old broken chair, and 
was mechanically swinging to and fro, as if en- 
deavoring to quiet her infant, which moaned 
pitifully in its mother’s arms. It had been sick 
from its birth, and was now seemingly struggling 
to free itself from the harsh world into which it 
had, but a few months previous, been ushered. 

There was no tear in the eye of the mother 
as she gazed on her expiring babe. ‘The foun- 
tain had long before been dried up by the in- 
ternal fires which alcohol had kindled and fed, 

She was the picture of despair; and we 
could not but faney, as she sat thus, that her 
mind was wandering back to the past—the days 
of her infancy and girlhood, and her early home. 
Poor thing! She had given her affections and 
her hand to a man who had taken the first steps 
in intemperance. She had left her home full of 
buoyant hopes—hopes never to be realized—to 
spend a life of misery with a sot. Broken- 
hearted, cast out from the society of her former 
friends—frowned upon by the *‘ good society ”’ 
humane—spoken of as the miserable wife of a 
miserable drunkard—with no other hand to help, 
no heart to pity—she very soon became a tippler 
and a drunkard herself. 

By the side of this wo-smitten mother kneeled 
a littl girl of five years, down whose sallow 
cheeks tears were coursing, and who ever and 
anon exclaimed, ** Poor litthe Willie, must you 
die ?’’ and then kissing the clammy sweat from 
little Willie’s brow, covered her face with her 
tattered apron, and wept. 

In the opposite corner of the chimney, and 
among the ashes which covered the hearth, sat 
a boy of about seven years, dragging from the 
half dead embers a potato, which he broke open 
with the remark, ‘‘ Mother, give this to little 
Willie ; may be he’s hungry. I'm hungry, too, 
and so is sister; but Willie is sick. Give him 
this potato, mother.’ 

** No, poor boy,”’ said the mother, ‘‘ Willie 
will never be hungry again. He will soon be 
dead.”’ 

This remark drew all the children around her 
and the dying elnid. The father was sitting 
upon what was intended for a bedstead, without 
his shoes, or coat, with his hands thrust into his 
pockets, apparently indifferent to all that was 
passing around him. His bead was resting upon 
his breast, and his eyes were fastened upon the 
floor, as if he was afraid to look up at the sor- 
rowing group who were watching the coun- 
tenance of the dying infant. 

‘There was a moment of silence. Not a sound 
was heard. Even the sobs of the little girl had 





ceased. Death was crossing the hovel’s thresh- 
old. ‘The very respiration of the household 


seemed suspended, when a slight shivering of 
the limbs of the infant, and a shriek from the 
half-conseious mother, told all that the vital 
spark had fled. 

For the first time the father moved. Slowly 
advancing to where his wife was seated, with 
quivering lips he whispered, ‘* 1s Willie dead?” 

“ Yes, James, the poor babe is dead!” was 
the choking reply of the mother, who still sat, 
as at first, gazing upon the face of her little one. 

Without uttering another word, the long bru- 
talized father left the house, muttering as he 
went, ‘‘My God, how long?” 

At this moment a kind-hearted lady came in 
who had heard but a few moments before, of the 
dangerous illness of thechild. She had brought 
with her some medicine ; but her angel visit was | 
too late. ‘The gentle spirit of the babe was fled, 
and there remained for her but to comfort the 


living. This she did, while we followed the 
father. We related to him the circumstances 


which led us to his house, and briefly spoke of 
the misery which inevitably follows in the wake 
of intemperance. 

“Tl know it, Sir,” said he; “J have long 
known it. | have not always been what you see 
me. Alcohol and my appetite have brought me 
to this depth of degradation.”’ 

‘“Why not master that appetite? You 
the power. ‘Thousands have proved it.” 

‘‘Sir, | believe it. I have seen others as far 
reduced as myself, restored and made happy ; 
but you are the first who has ever spoken to me 
upon the subject, and I had too strong a passion 
for liquor to think of a reformation myself.” 

‘**Well, will you not now make the effort ?”’ 

“I will. It has oceupied my thoughts during 
the whole morning ; and now, in the presence 
of Almighty God, I swear never again to touch 
the accursed thing, which has ruined me and 
made beggars of my family.”’ ; 

Happy enough to hear this manly resolution, 
we returned to the house with him—ia due ume 
we made the fact known to his wife, and pro- 
ducing a pledge, the whole family signed it upon 
the table which held the body of their dead 
child! 

The scene was an affecting one. 

* * * * 

Two years were passed, when the incident 
was recalled to our mind by a shake of the hand 
from a gentleman who was returning west with 
a stock of dry-goods which he had just purchased 
in New York. Jt was the man who signed the 
temperance pledge by the body of his dead chald. 


have 


* 














BDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. New EncGianp 
Truss Manuractory, Boston, Mass. JAN. 
FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manufacture 
all the various approved ‘TRUSSES, at his Old Stand, 
No 305 (opposite Ko 264) Washington street, entrance 
in Temple Avenue. 

Also—ArpominaL Supporters, for Prolapsus 
Uteri—Trussrs for Prolapsus Ani—SusPpensory 
Bacs, Kner Cars, Back BoarRDs, STEEL Suors 
for deformed feet—T'russes repaired at one hour’s no- 
tice, and made to answer oftentimes as well a’ new.—— 
The subscriber having worn a Truss himself 25 years, 
and fitted so many for the last 10 years, feels confident 
in being able to suit all cases that may come to him. 

Dr Fletcher’s Truss, and Marsh’s Truss, Dr Hull’s 
Truss, and Thompson’s Ratchet Truss, and the Shakers’ 
Rocking Trusses, may be had at this establishment.— 
Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will enable 
@ person to converse low with one that is hard of hear- 
ing. 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Truss- 
es, Waited upon by his wife, Mrs Cakotine D, Fos- 
TER, who has had ten years ex: rience in the business. 

JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 
myl6 6m 








ANTED. Christian Registers No 16, Vol 23’of 
W ‘or Jose 10, 1887. *  je6 


DANIELL & CO, | 


NO. 201 WASHINGTON STREET, 


AVE received by the late arrivals, a 3 and 
carefully selected stock of FRENCH, ENGLISH, 
IRISH and SCOTCH GOODS, oonsisting of a 
great variety of Spring and Summer Long and Square 
SHAWLS. 
Black and Blue Black and Fancy Colored Dress 
SILKS. 


Mouslin D’Laines, French Jaconet and Ginghams, 
French Prints, and every other style of new and desira- 
ble 

DRESS GOODS. 

Our usual large stock of LINEN GOODS, made in 
the best manner, consisting of Shirtings, Sheetings, 
Damasks, Napkins, with every thing else usually want- 
ed of 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


We have a larger and better stock of Goods than we 
have ever had, and shall sell them as usual at-a small 
profit, and at ONE PRICE. 

DANIELL & CO., 


my2 _—eopis&eopos2m 201 Washington ‘st. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OWEN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 


’ ‘ 
Owen's Xenophon’s Cyropedia. 
HE Cyropedia of Xenophon, with Notes by Joh 
T J. Soon aalienal Notes to the “tArebacle? ne 
“Odyssey,”’ the first and only American edition, ele- 
gantly printed uniform with the “Odyssey.”’ 

—IN PREPARATION— 
OWEN’S THUCYDIDES. 
—ALSO JUST PUBLISHED— 
MONTHLY SERIES OF USEFUL READING, 
No. 2. 


GLIMPSES OF THE DARK AGES. 
Elegant 16mo; Price 25 cents. 
This volume fully sustains the expectations held out 
by the first number of this popular series. 
{From the Evangelist.] _ 
“It is extremely well written and promises to be ex- 
eeedingly popular.” 
[From the N. Y. Observer.] 
“It traces events with an eye to the hand of God, and 
resents us in an interesting form, matter like that found 
in Gibbon’s Rome, without the infidel dress of Gibbon.” 
Published by LEAVITT, TROW & CO., New 
York, and for sale by all Booksellers in Boston. 
je27 : 2w 





8. D. CUNNINGHAM, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Manufacturer’s Agent for the Sale of 


Boots, Shoes, Leather, &e. 


no. 10 Rattroap Brock, Linco 8r., 
Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station, 
BOSTON, 


{3- Dealers please call. STORAGE. 
os6in : je6 





Barrey & Bigelow, 
ANUFACTURERS, Importers, and Wholesale 
1 Dealers in PAPER HA NGINGS, BORDERS, 
WINDOW SHADES, and CHIMNEY PRINTS, 
of every description. 


—ALso— 
EMBOSSERS OF PAPER. 
Ware Rooms, 31 Federal street, up stairs. 
J. M. BARREY. J. R. BIGELOW. 
{28 6m 





BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTING! 
NO. 4 WATER STREET. 
fg undersigned having associated themselves to- 
gether, under the firm of FELCH & MELVEN, 
would respectfully solicit from the business public a 
share of their patronage. Having 
MACHINE PRESSES 
of the latest and most approved construction, and a 
large assortment of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE, 
they are prepared to execute 
BOOK, CARD OR JOB PRINTING, 
with neatness and despatch, at fair prices. 
HIRAM E. FELCH, 


my9 3m ALONZO A. MELVIN. 





DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. SEcRETARY, 
AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
i}. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 





WILLIAM BELL, 

56 Court street, head of Brattle street, and 62 
Tremont street, near the Whig Reading Room, 
BOSTON. ° 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Solid Leather, Boot Top, Fancy and Common 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, &c. 

a —ALS0,— 
LADIES’ BONNET AND DRESS TRUNKS. 
Trunks Repaired at Short Notice. 
my23 tf 





UNITARIAN DEPOSITORY, 
—For the Publication and Sale of— 

ALL UNITARIAN WORKS, 
JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, 
Granite Buitpine, 

No 134 Washington, opposite School street:::Boston. 
my23 uf 





JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER. 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


fF Saris made on the most reasonable terms an 
warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 
f1s osly 





EW YORK INSTITUTE, No. 230 East Broad- 
N way. Arrangements are made at this Institution 
for instruction in the elements and higher branches of an 
English education, including Vocal Music, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, &c. Instruction will be given in the French, 
German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. Stu- 
dents in the Male Department are qualified for active 
employments in business, or for admission to any class 
at College. 

In the Female Department, in addition to clementry 
studies, instraction will be given in those branches usu- 
ally taught in the higher instructions for female educa- 
tion, including Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting in Water and Oil colors, and Mezzotinto, and 
and various other ornamental branches. 

The year is divided into four quarters of eleven weeks 
each, the year commencing with the first Monday in 
September. ; ; } 

For further information, apply to either of the associ- 
ate Principals, at the Institute, as above. 

E. H. JENNY, A. M. 
J. BLACKMER, A. M. 
New York, May, 1846. 





OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
] The academic year in the subsecriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 

Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 





. bigeye & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 
being about to commence the fourth term of his School, 
weal like to receive four or five young ladies into his 
family, as boarders. ‘The healthful and agreeable loca- 
tion of his house—direetly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 
access to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 
attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
cation for their daughters. j 

Those who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
fications as a teacher, are referred to the following indi- 
viduals:—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Loud, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rey. E. Peabody, Mr. George W. Bond, Boston; 
Rev. G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. 

Particular information may be obtained by addressing 
the subscriber. . H. F. EDES. 

Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tf mh7 





R. HUNTINGTON’S NEW MANUAL FOR 
M SABBATH SCHOOLS. Lessons on the Para- 
bles of the Saviour, for Sunday Schools and Families, 
by Rev F. D. Huntington. 

‘Precepts and rules are repulsive toa child, but happy 
illustration winneth him. 
Dimly will he think of his soul till the acorn and crys- 
lis ha t bim. 
r Parabl of charm his heart while doctrines seem 
dead mystery. ; 
Faith shall hala of the husbandman casting good 
into the soil. 
ia if thou eth him to trust thees he will not with- 
Id his reliance from the Lord.” 
reese [Proverbial Philosophy. 
Copies of the above furnished for examination by the 
Publishers, WM. CROSBY & H. P. si ata 
je 


Washington st. 





HRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI 

VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 

of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Second Edi- 
tion. 

The publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
denomination, "The highest commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been examin- 
ed, and who are qualified to judge of its value. 

As an evidence of the estimation in which the ¢ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ is held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
lowing: 

[Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 


bridge. 

©] have looked through ‘i Pook with great satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
beauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
I should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
best that I have ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good taste, and with a judgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred poetry for every oc- 
casion and subject. The number of hymns is large, but 
I think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
poor ones there are among so many.’ 

The following Societies have introduced the ¢ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ into their Churches :— 

Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

thapel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 

» Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 

» Pomfret, Vt. 

, Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 

Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Chapel of the Divinity School, Cambridge. 

Rev Mr Forbes’s, West Bridgewater. 

Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 

Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, are requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 

o4 118 Washington st. 





























‘ABBATH SCHOOL MANUALS. JAMES 
tO MUNROE & CO. furnish the following Manuals 
for the use of Unitarian Sabbath Schools, by the dozen 
or single copy. Also, copies furnished for examination. 

Scripture Truths, in Questions and Answers. 

Catechism of Natural Theology, by Rev Dr Nichols. 

Hints for Sabbath School ‘Teachers, by Rev T. B. 
Fox. 

Ministry of Christ, new edition, by Rev T. B. Fox. 

Allen’s Questions, parts 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Bible Biography. 

Walker’s Service Book. 

Child’s Duties and Devotions, by Rev J. Farr. 
Sunday School Guide, by Rev A. B. Muzzey. 
Livermore’s Commentary on the Gospels. 
Worcester Association Catechism. 

Channing’s Catechism. 

Sketch of the Reformation, by Rev T. B. Fox. 

Livermore’s Commentary on Acts. 

Peabody’s First Book for Sunday Sehools. 

Fox’s Questions to Ministry of Christ. 

Prayers for Children and Young Persons, &c. &e. 

Together with a very large assortment of approved 
Juveniles for Sabbath School Libraries, for sale at low 
prices at 134 Washington, opposite School street. 

my 16 tf 





NRESH SUPPLY OF CARPETINGS: Tue 
I! Newest ann Best Stytes. JOHN GULLI- 
VER, at Chambers over 313 Washington street, is re- 
ceiving from the most approved manufacturers a large 
supply of Carretines, which he will sell at the Low 
EST PRICES, WHOLPSALE and RETAIL. 

His Stock embraces a complete assortment of all ar- 
ticles in his line. Those who would furnish their houses 
in the most modern style, will find every thing to suit 
their taste, whether their views are limited by economy, 
or look to the richest and most durable goods. 

{x$-Country Dealers cannot fail to find goods and 
prices to suit their trade. They will find a large varie- 
ty of new and improved patterns. 

“PAINTED FLOOR CLOTHS, of every style, 
from one to eight yards in width. Many heavy and 
well seasoned pieces, of the most brilliant and well 
matched colors and tasteful figures, may be recommend- 
ed as not to be surpassed in this city or elsewhere.— 
Prices from 40 cents $1 per yard. 

BRUSSELS CARPETS, a great variety, from 
grave to gay, and of the best styles imported. These 
are sold at great bargains. 

THREE-PLY CARPETS, a beautiful article, of 
the richest and most fashionable tints, at prices not high- 
er than have heretofore been given for common goods, 

DOUBLE SUPERSa vast variety of patterns, 
and well adapted to accommodate all tastes. Customers 
have only to examine this stock with a little patience, 
and the color and figure to suit them will be sure to be 
displayed. Fresh patterns are constantly added from 
the from the factories which have acquired the highest 
reputation for their goods and patterns. 

STRAW MATTING .—The stock of this species or 
Carpeting, so desirable for the summer dress of floors, is 
particularly ample, and of the best materials. Summer 
will soon be here. 

PRINTED BOCKINGS.—This neat and econom- 
ical style of Carpeting has been brought to great perfec- 
tion, and for a mere song a room may now be carpeted 
with taste and despatch, with this material. Pieces 
may here be seen which rival woollen carpeting in color 
and figure. 

All wool Carpets are offered at 50 cents per yard. 

Heavy Supers at 75. 3m apl 





VRIAL OF JESUS. The Trial of Jesus before 
‘I Caiphas and Pilate, being a a refutation of Mr Sal- 
yador’s chapter, entitled ‘The Trial and Condemna- 
tion of Jesus,” by M. Dupin, Advocate and Doctor of 
Laws. 

‘If thou let this man go, thou art not Cwsar’s friend.’ 

[John xix. 12. 

Translated from the French, by Hon John Pickering, 
12ino’ pp. 96; price 25 cents. 

MEMOIR OF INGALLS.—Memoir of Henry Au- 
gustus Ingalls, by Rev George W. Burnap, with selec- 
tions from his writings. 

**None kuew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise.””—{ Halleck. 

1 vol 16mo, pp 210; price 62c. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS.—Stories for Sunday 
Afternoons, from the Creation to the Advent of the Mes- 
siah, by Susan Fanny Crompton, reprinted from the 
London edition, pp 144, cloth, gilt backs; price 37 cts. 

THE OLNEYS.—The Olneys, or Impulse and 
Principle, by Anne W. Abbot, author of ‘Willie Rogers,’ 
‘Kate and Lizzie,’ ‘The Lost Wheelbarrow,’ &c. 1 vol 
18mo, cloth, gilt back ; price 37 cents. 

WORKS OF H. WARE, Jr., D.D.—The Works 
of Henry Ware, Jr. edited by Rev Chandler Robbins; 
volumes 1 and 2 now ready; 12mo, pp 420 each; price 
75 cents per volume. 

LIFE OF WARE.—Memoir of the Life of H. Ware, 
Jr., D.D., by his brother, John Ware, M. D., two vols 
12mo, two Portraits, pp 288 each; price 1,37. 

The above books published by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO., No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 
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ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER. 
No, 120 Washington Street, Boston, 


H's constantly for sale a full assortment of School 
Classical, Musical, Theological, Medical and Mis. 
cellaneous Books, Bibles and ‘Testaments, various sizes 
and bindings; Juvenile Books, Gift Books, &e. Also, 
Blank, Account, Memorandum and Writi Books, Let- 
ter and Cap Paper, Ink, Wafers, Sealing Wax, Quills, 
Steel Pens, Slates, white and common Slate Pencils, 
&e., at wholesale and retail. 

inte: his publications are the following Vatu- 
pa dh cHoor Boogs, to which the attention of school 
se firntaen, Sammitions is respectfully solicited. Cop- 
lisher. F examination on application to the pub- 
PARKER’S Prooresstyr Exercises 1n EnG- 


LISH Composition, a 
GREENLEAPF’s P 55th stereotype edition. 


OPULAR SERIES OF ARITHME- 
TICs, foral! age EK 
Santas & * of pupils, in three books, and Krys. 


LASs Boox o ; 
schools and families, 9th Shs che designed for 


C#sar’s COMMENTARIES \: A 

F a: Leverett, 18th stereotype — iba 
ICERO’s ORATIONS, withEnglich 

Folsom, 25th stereotype edition. natish Notes, by Chas. 

Isk’s GREEK GRAMMAR, 29th i 

type edition, just published. Se 
"1sk’s GREEK Exercises, (adapted to 

mar,) 16th improved stereotype or Pitieacien 
ALGER’s MuRRAY’s GRAMMAR, AND ExeEnrcis- 
ES, 2 vols, 26th edition. 

ALGER’s Murray’s Pronouncine Enctisy 
READER, and IntRopUCTION, 2 vols. 

CrassicaL Reaper, by Greenwood and Emerson 
10th improved stereotype edition. ‘ 
THE Boston Scoot ArLas, lth edition, im- 
proved and stereotyped. 

ApAms’s GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, 17th edition. 

revised and improved. 

_WALKER’s Boston Scnoor Dictionary, ** gen- 

uine Boston edition,” well printed and bound. 

§G- Booksellers, Country Merchants, School Com- 

mittees, ‘Teachers and others, supplied at low prices. 
my9 eop3w 





REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
forty-first editon of ‘a Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for miner Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. F 

W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. J. 
Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev. Dr. Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev. 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev. Mr. Cool. 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev. Dr. Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) Cambridge, Cambridge- 
port, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Water- 
town, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexing- 
ton, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sandwich, Sher- 
burne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, 
Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northbo- 
ro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, Beverly, 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brook- 
line, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. 
H; Portland, Hallowell, Agusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; 
Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, 
Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mo- 
bile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; 
and many other societies in New England and the South- 
ern and Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the !six 

teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this “collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to the 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 
March 28 uf 


N ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
CROSBY & NICHOLS have just published 
the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz: 
Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.S. 
Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 
Do do. No 2, Luke and John. 
The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 
They have nearly ready—A Manual on the Book of 
Acts, by Rev I. B. Fox. 

Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington. 

C. &.N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued a new 
stereotype edition. The Sunday School Singing Book, 
by E. L. White, 3d edition. The Ministry of Christ, 
by Rev T. B. Fox, 3d edition. A Scripture Catechism 








of the Christian Religion, stated in the words of the Bi- 
ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. 

{&G-Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
the Publishers. 118 Washington street. 
my2 is6tostf 


HURCH ORGANS. Societies or Committecs 
about purchasing Organs are invited to call at our 
Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos- 
ton, where they will find new and second hand Organ 
constantly on hand. 

Our arrangements are so complete that we can finish 
or build instruments of any size at the shortest notice, 
and warrant them equal to the best which can be produ- 
ced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 

We would refer to the large Organ lately built by us 
in the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Salem street. 

Professional reference of the first authority. 

{28 ostf SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 
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“Bee M. CLAY’S PAPER, THE TRUE 
/ AMERICAN. Subscription for this paper are 
taken at the Bookstore of Mr. B. H. Greene, No. 
124 Washington street, Boston. 

Terms $2,50 per annum, payable in advance; or $10 
for five subscribers to one address. 

All communications must be addressed, postage paid, 
CALEB HARTSHORN, 








to 
janl7 Agent for New England States. 





HURCH PELLS. HENRY N, HOOPER & 
CO., Bell Founders, No 24 Commercial street, 
Boston. Bells of any weight required, either in setts 
accurately tuned, or single, cast to order on the most fa- 
vorable terms. They also manufacture an extensive as- 
sortment of BRonzeD or ORMOLU finished CHAN DE- 
LIERS and LAMPS. osly ap18 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical Geography of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole American Continent; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of ‘Recollec- 
tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 
For sale at the office of the Christian Register, $3 
Water street. apll 





AMMOHUN ROY’S WORKS. At the Chris- 
tian Register Office, copies of the works of this 
eminent and learned Bramin. $1,50. apll 





UBA. Notes on Cuba, containing an account of its 
Discovery and Early History; a description of the 

faces of the country, its population, resources, and 

wealth; its institutions, and the manners and customs 

of its inhabitants, with directions to travellers visiting 

the Island; by a Physician, 1 vol 12mo, pp 360; a few 

copies, balance of the edition. 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 

No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 

je20 3t 


M's ABBOT’S NEW BOOK. This day pub- 
lished “The Olneys ; er, im ulse and principle 
by Anne W. Abbot, author of ‘Willie Rogers,’ &c. 
&ec., 1 vol. 18mo. pp 146, cloth, gilt backs, price 37 
cts.” Forsale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. No. 
134 Washington, opposite School street. je20 








“\PRING STYLE HATS. Iam now getting in a 
a very large assortment of every style and quality 
of Hats and Caps. French Hats of my own importa- 
tion. Lapres’ Riding Hats and Caps in great variety 
—all of which I will sell as low as the same quality a 
be purchased in Boston. Wholesale Rooms, 2d and 34 
stories, 173 Washington street. 
apt Sin. WM. M. SHUTE 





R. BEARD’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
D The Peoples’ Dictionary of the Bible, edited by 
Rev Dr Beard, to be completed in 40 parts, illustrated 
with a large number of Maps and Engravings; Parts ! 
to 8 are now ready. 

Subscriptions received by CROSBY & NICHORS, 
; je! 


118 Washington st. is3t 


—— 





\ ARGARET. Balance of the edition of Margaret, 
a Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and Bloom; 
including sketches of a place not before described, ca! 
Mons Christi. 1 vol 12mo, pp 460; price $1. h 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 von : 
ngton, opposite School st. Je 


— 








HRISTIAN LAYMAN. This work, containing 
much information on the doctrines generally em- 
braced by Unitarians, and the arguments used in their 
ficfence, may be obtained at the Christian Register Of- 
dee. A handsome 12mo, bound in cloth; 50 cts. all 





HANNING’S WORKS, for $3,00. The Works 
of W. E. Channing, D.D., coniplete in 6 vols; 
price $8, bound in cloth. 
Fresh supply just received by CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, 118 Washington street. isdtostf my9 





bf arden OF CHANNING. Will chery 5 
published, ‘Beauties of Channing,” with a brief 
Memoir of his Life, by William Mountford. In one 
volume. By JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. tf my16 





IBERAL. PREACHER. Complete sets of the 
L Liberal Preacher, are for sale at the Christian Reg- 
ister Office. $5 a set, unbound. apll 


EW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
ICAL. CROSBY & NICHOLS sae a 71 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and song 
tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry = 
hestaneans of satisfying the claims of Industry. 
names of William Howitt, (one of the pro bese.) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitford, Ebe- 
aaa Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent contr 4 
tors, indicate the literary character of the —. 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first English artists. The extremely low price 4 
the work will put within reach of all classes. It wil 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Siege num 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of pages: 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st- 
je27 —isdtostf Agents for Publishers. 
—— was 


HANNING’S WORKS. The Works of the late 
C’'be W, £. Channing, handsomely bound in ot” 
vols; may be obtained the Christian Register OOF* 
at the low price of three dollars a set. 
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